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TARGET  FOR  TODAY  — Biffersweef— 
tart  towel  color  from  the  deep  woods.  Another 
color  coup  by  Cannon,  another  promotion  prize 
f-^r  you! 

,  make  Bittersweet  even  more  notable,  and 
promotable,  we’re  introducing  it  in  Trousseau, 
high-scoring  style  in  recent  selling.  Twenty-seven 
million  families  will  see  this  beautiful  advertise¬ 
ment  in  Life  and  leading  women’s  magazines! 

Trousseau  in  Bittersweet  ig  a  wonderful  winter 
style  note  for  back-of-counter  display,  or  on  any 
wall.  Drape  it  over  arrows  borrowed  from  Sport¬ 
ing  Goods.  Try  a  backdrop  of  bittersweet  berries 
and  green  leaves.  Or  show  Bittersweet  in  company 
with  sister  shades.  Citron  Chartreuse  and  Grey 
Mist  — a  trio  with  inspiring  harmony! 
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BIGELOW 

WE  AVE  RS 


Bigelow  presents... 

The  revolutionary  new  Cushionlok 


A  Commercial  Carpet  That’s  Rich  Wool  with  Built-in  Rubber  Base! 


Years  of  experimenta- 
j  lion  have  at  last  produced 

I  Cs  fli  I  a  real  miracle  carpet  for 
every  commercial  use— 
f-ffcfjnBffM  Bigelow’s  amazing  new 
Cushionlok. 

Cushionlok  combines 
thick  wool  carpeting  (in  the  famous-for- 
wear  Gropoint  weave)  with  a  built-in 
sponge  rubber  back.  It’s  softer  to  walk  on, 
longer-lived,  quieter.  It’s  easier  to  install, 
more  economical! 

See  if  Cushionlok  isn’t  the  answer  to 
your  needs.  The  Bigelow  Carpet  Counsel 
office  near  you  will  help  in  planning  your 
Cushionlok  installation. 

A  completed  Cushionlok  installation  as 
seen  in  the  Bigelow  showroom  at  140  Madi¬ 
son  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Not  only  does 
Cushionlok  look  rich  and  distinctive— it’s  a 
real  economy.  The  slight  additional  cost  is 
less  than  you’d  pay  for  a  separate  rubber 
cushion.  Ideal  for  offices,  stores,  hotels, 
theaters. 


1.  Cushionlok  goos  down  on 
boro  concroto.  Can  be  laid, 
with  no  time-taking  workroom 
tasks,  on  concrete,  wood  or  ply¬ 
wood.  Requires  no  cushion  — the 
cushion  is  part  of  Cushiortlok. 


2.  Almost  invisible  seaming  I 

Cushionlok  has  a  special  Trim- 
easy  edge  which  strips  oS,  leav¬ 
ing  neat  edges  that  meet  almost 
invisibly.  Cushionlok  is  then  ce¬ 
mented  to  the  floor. 


3.  Less inconveniencel  The 

new  Cushionlok  is  made  in  27" 
width,  requires  little  moving  of 
furniture.  Cement  grips  carpet; 
carpet  can  be  walked  on  imme¬ 
diately.  Can  be  cleaned  on  floor. 


4.  Longer  service  I  Cushion- 
lok's  long-wearing  looped  pile 
gives  all  the  wear-advantages  of 
Gropoint— with  added  wear  from 
the  shock-insulating  rubber  back. 
Expect  many  years  of  service. 


BIGELOW  Rugs  and  Carpets 


Beauty  you  can  £ee  . . .  quality  you  can  trust . . .  since  1825 
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an  entirely  new  cnncept  nf 

elevatoring 


We’ve  studied  the  American  business  day— your 
day!  You’re  always  in  a  hurry  for  an  elevator. 

You’re  in  a  hurry  to  get  UP  to  work  in  the 
morning . . .  DOWN  to  lunch  ...  UP  from  lunch 
. . .  DOWN  and  UP  for  morning  and  afternoon 
appointments  or  snacks . . .  DOWN  at  five.  < 

Hurry,  hurry,  hurry. 

Now,  we’ve  made  it  possible  for  you  to  hurry 
without  fuming — anytime!  We’ve  developed  the 
first  elevatoring  system  ever  to  be  timed  to  the  6 
changing  traffic  patterns  of  your  business  day.  It’s 
called  AUTOTRONIC  Traffic-Timed  ELEVATORING  because 
its  AUTOmatic  and  elecTRONIC  features  match  service 
to  traffic  throughout  your  entire  day.  It’s  explained 
interestingly  in  a  new  Otis  Booklet  B-721-V.  We’ll  be 
happy  to  send  you  a  copy.  Address:  Otis  Elevator 
Company,  260  11th  Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


OTIS . . .  first  with  Eiectronic  Signai  Controi . . . 
again  first  with  Traffic -Timed  Elevatoring 
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Gives  you  the  facts  and  fijiures  you  need  for 
canny  buyinff  decisions  —  Jast,  and  in  con¬ 
venient,  compact  form. 


Helps  you  (fear  inventories  promptly  to  the 
rapid  shifts  in  style  and  price  line  preference 
that  loom  ahead— or  have  started  already  in  many 
lines  oj  merchandise. 


Provides  visual,  automatic  safeguards 
a)|ainst  excessive  commitments  on  chancy 
items,  while  assurin)!  adequate  stocks  to  take 
care  of  reasonably  certain  customer  demands. 


Standardizes  all  pertinent  information,  by 
department  or  by  section,  whichever  fits  in 
better  with  your  store  layout;  centralizes  mer- 
chandisin;!  operations  for  branch  stores. 

0  Assures  minimum  investment  in  merchan¬ 
dise,  plus  a  well-assorted  stock  that  will  sell 
as  planned— iewer  potential  markdowns. 

Simplifies  operating;  steps  and  over-all  pro¬ 
cedure  so  that  your  records  produce  —  sys¬ 
tematically  and  accurately— the  many  summaries 
and  reports  you  need  to  take  ACTION  FOR 


Your  Remington  Rand  Retail  Stores  Specialist  has  available  detailed  de¬ 
scriptions  of  Merchandise  Control  Systems  in  use  by  prominent  stores 
throughout  the  country.  Consult  him  now  for  information  on  how  to 
simplify  your  job. .  .increase  your  store’s  profits.  Call  our  office  near  you, 
or  write  Systems  Division,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


RETAIL  STORES  DEPARTMENT 
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By  J.  Gordon  Dakins 


General  Manager 


T I'HE  economic  climate  in  which  re- 
tailing  operates  changed  radically 


during  1948,  but  not  suddenly.  The 
change  hit  newspaper  headlines  in 
the  closing  months  of  the  year,  when 
price  softening  began  to  show  at  the 
consumer  level.  But  average  net  profit 
for  stores  had  already  declined  to  3.8 
per  cent  by  the  end  of  October. 

How  gradual  the  change  actually 
was,  and  how  well  retailers  were 
aware  of  it  in  their  day-to-day  opera¬ 
tions  is  clearly  written  in  the  record 
of  Association  activities.  As  I  check 
over  the  year’s  history,  I  am  struck 
afresh  by  the  accuracy  and  speed  with 
which  this  organization,  in  the  hands 
of  its  members,  reflects  every  shift  in 
their  business  experience.  Even  more 
impressive  is  the  foresight  with  which 
its  leaders  have  called  the  turn  on 
business  developments. 


Writing  Economic  History 


logical  selling  season.  But  by  October  ^  init 
of  this  year  the  Committee  had  shifted  ‘  offit 
its  attention  to  merchandise  quality—  L  adv 
and  nothing  could  speak  more  elo- 1  i/at 
quently  of  the  fact  that  the  days  of  f'  Ret 
easy  business  are  over.  |  Sta 

However,  this  is  not  an  economic  |  1 

analysis  but  a  simple  stock-taking  of  fro 
the  Association’s  accomplishments  in  |  cro 
1948.  These  can  be  divided,  ordinari-  .|  inc 
ly,  into  two  categories.  On  the  one  |  bet 
hand,  we  have  the  multiple  day-by- 1  sta 
day  activities  of  a  large  service  organ- 1  He 
ization  which  gathers  in  and  gives  out  h  of 
information,  promotes  the  exchange  L  lal 
of  experience  among  members,  carries  f  pri 
on  continuous  research  into  innumer-  ■  me 
able  aspects  of  retail  operation.  This  g  tei 


is  where  the  bulk  of  the  work  of  our 


In  a  way,  the  record  of  any  one  of 
our  active  committees  is  in  itself  a 
capsule  history  of  the  economic  devel¬ 
opments  of  the  year.  For  example,  at 
the  beginning  of  1948  the  Vendor 
Relations  Committee’s  main  preoc¬ 
cupation  was,  as  it  had  been  for 
three  years  previously,  the  matter  of 
deliveries.  In  spite  of  repeated  predic¬ 
tions  about  the  imminence  of  a  buy¬ 
er’s  market,  the  retailer  was  still  strug¬ 
gling  to  get  merchandise.  Nothing 
speaks  more  eloquently  of  inflation 
than  the  efforts  of  this  Committee  to 
convince  manufacturers  that  merchan¬ 
dise  must  at  least  be  delivered  in  its 


group  managers  falls— a  very  few  ex-  ^  on 
amples  are  our  publications,  such  as  j  ge 
the  Controllers’  Congress  Merchan-  i 
dising  and  Operating  Results,  issued  ■  ^ 

annually  and  quarterly;  our  group  ^ 
conventions  and  meetings,  and  the  1 
dozens  of  office  conferences  every  day  | 
between  staff  specialists  and  retailers.  | 

In  the  other  broad  category  we  have  q 
the  Association  acting  as  national  rep-  ■  ti( 
resentative  of  organized  retailing—  |  \ 
dealing,  on  that  basis,  with  manufac-  ^  q 
turers,  with  government,  with  con-  ■  a, 
sumer  organizations,  and  with  other  j  ol 
trade  associations  of  all  kinds.  Here  is  ■  ;  ^ 
where  the  work  of  our  standing  com-  q 
mittees  comes  in,  such  as  those  on  ►  p 
Taxation,  Consumer  Relations,  Ven-  ^ 
dor  Relations.  In  this  category,  too,  ,  \ 

come  the  appearances  of  our  repre-  I  j, 
sentatives  before  Congressional  com-  I  (- 
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inittees,  the  work  of  our  Washington 
office,  our  contributions  of  support, 
advice  and  information  to  such  organ¬ 
izations  as  the  National  Consumer- 
Retailer  Council  and  the  American 
Standards  Association. 

The  NRDG.\  is  active  on  many 
fronts,  and  1948  was  one  of  its  most 
crowded  years.  Our  representatives, 
including  Lew'  Hahn,  retailer  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  standing  committees,  and 
staff  heads,  presented  at  Senate  and 
House  Committee  hearings  the  stand 
of  the  retail  trade  on  excise  taxes, 
labor  legislation,  minimum  wages, 
price  controls,  social  security,  govern¬ 
ment  spending  and  many  other  mat¬ 
ters.  .\nd  every  week  our  S|jecial  Bul¬ 
letin  went  out  to  members,  reporting 
on  these  events  and  interpreting  the 
general  new's  of  the  trade. 

Work  of  the  Planning  Committee 

Currently,  w’e  have  a  third  area  ol 
.\ssociation  accomplishments.  This  is 
internal.  In  1946,  Jay  D.  Runkle  was 
appointed  chairman  of  a  Planning 
Committee  to  draw  up  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  the  further  expansion  of  the 
Association’s  usefulness  to  the  trade. 
On  the  basis  of  Mr.  Runkle’s  report, 
and  under  his  direction  as  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  the  .Associ¬ 
ation  has  w'ithin  the  past  year  devel¬ 
oped  a  comprehensive  public  relations 
program  (the  first  important  fruits  of 
which  appear  in  the  “Democracy 
Works  Here”  campaign,  now  ap¬ 
proaching  its  climax):  established  a 
consulting  service  on  labor  relations; 


As  1  present  this  report  to  the  iiiemhership,  I  am 
regretfully  conscious  of  its  many  omissions;  yet  the 
story  as  it  stands  is  already  too  long  for  your  easy  read¬ 
ing.  Every  inemher  who  makes  even  a  moderate  use 
of  his  Association's  facilities  will  know  that  what  I  have 
written  here  is  merely  an  attenuated  sketch  of  the  mul¬ 
tiple  services  and  accomplishments  of  NRDGA  in  1948. 
I  have  not  mentioned  many  things  which  deserve  men¬ 
tion — the  unselfish  service  of  hundreds  of  busy  retailers 
who  come  to  New  York  to  take  part  in  committee  meet¬ 
ings  (sometimes  half-a-dozen  such  committees  meet  in 
our  board  room  in  a  single  week),  or  travel  to  Washing¬ 
ton  for  Congressional  hearings;  the  thousands  of  indi¬ 
vidual  conferences  and  research  jobs  ivhich  our  staff 
managers  handle;  the  steady  stream  of  service  publica¬ 
tions  which  issues  from  the  Association's  press.  Nor 
have  I  mentioned  the  forceful  influence  which  has  pulled 
all  these  activities  together  into  a  perfectly  integrated 
drive  for  the  common  good — the  mind  and  personality 
of  Lew  Hahn,  NRDGA^s  president.  Jay  Runkle,  chairman 
of  the  hoard  of  directors,  and  Robert  Seidel,  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee,  have  given  their  time  and  effort 
with  a  generosity  and  effectiveness  never  exceeded  in 
the  Association's  history. 

We  hear  a  lot,  from  some  directions,  about  the  ruth¬ 
less  competitiveness  of  business  men.  In  rebuttal  I  offer 
with  confidence  this  record  of  NRDGA — an  organiza¬ 
tion,  if  ever  there  was  one,  where  men  work  as  hard  for 
their  neighbors’  good  as  they  do  for  their  own. 

— J.  Gordon  Dakins 
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tee  of  the  NRDGA's  Controllers'  Con¬ 
gress,  meeting  last  May  in  Chicago, 
urged  merchants  to  help  focus  public 
attention  on  the  question  as  a  means 
of  achieving  a  just  solution.  At  a 


DIVISION  AND  GROUP 
CHAIRMEN 


the  position  was  approved. 

Through  the  winter  the  efforts  of 
the  Association  have  been  concentrat¬ 
ed  on  obtaining  administrative  action 
to  settle  this  question,  and  several 
conferences  have  been  held  with 
Treasury  Department  officials  towards 
this  end. 

LIFO  is  a  vital  issue,  and  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  stake  involved,  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  of  the  NRDGA 
has  elevated  the  LIFO  sub  committee 
of  the  Taxation  Committee,  which 
has  been  in  full  charge  of  the  subject, 
to  the  status  of  a  full  committee  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 

It  might  be  noted  here,  incidental¬ 
ly,  that  there  is  a  highly  inaccurate 
idea  abroad  that  LIFO  is  something 
of  interest  only  to  large  concerns. 


STORE  MANAGEMENT  GROUP 

ROBERT  F.  ABELL.  The  Shepard  Co.. .  Providence,  R.  I 


CREDIT  MANAGEMENT  DIVISION 

H.  COBURN  HENDRIX,  Cohen  Bros.  Jacksonville,  Fla, 


PERSONNEL  GROUP 

S.  J.  FOSDICK,  Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc. 


Merchandise  Quality  Drive 

The  newest  activity  of  the  Vendor 
Relations  Committee,  whose  chair- 
Irwin  D.  Wolf,  is  the  cam- 


TRAFFIC  GROUP 

ARTHUR  SALOIS,  Sibley.  Linds 
Rochester  . . . 


man  is 

paign,  already  mentioned,  to  re-estab¬ 
lish  high  standards  of  merchandise 
quality.  The  Committee  has  asked 
stores  to  bring  to  its  attention  all  cases 
of  unserviceable  merchandise.  These 
will  be  taken  up  with  the  principal 
executive  of  the  manufacturers’  trade 
association  whose  member  made  the 
goods. 

You  should,  of  course,  continue  to 
complain  to  your  manufacturers  and 
seek  your  adjustments  with  them. 
But,  in  addition,  send  the  facts  to  us 
so  that  we  can  register  them  with  his 
trade  association  along  with  the  others 
that  may  have  been  sent  in. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  such  mar¬ 
shalling  of  evidence  ought  to  be  per¬ 
suasive  in  eliminating  the  principal 
cause  of  customer  complaint— inferior 
merchandise. 

The  ground  for  the  Vendor  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  action  was  prepared 
by  two  Association  groups;  the  Ready- 
to-Wcar  Group,  whose  members  have 


SMALLER  STORES  DIVISION 

ALFRED  MOFFATT,  R.  H.  Muir,  Inc. .East  Orange,  N.  J 


greatly  expanded  the  Merchandising 
Division;  and  established  a  closer  and 
more  effective  relationship  with  local 
merchants’  associations  everywhere. 
These  are  all  basic  expansion  moves, 
the  success  of  which  has  emphasized 
the  importance  of  a  formal,  continu¬ 
ous  program  to  guide  the  Association’s 
growth. 


Our  position  is  that  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  denied  to  retailers 
the  right,  granted  by  Congress  in  1939, 
to  submit  tax  returns  based  on  the  use 
of  LIFO.  The  decision  in  the  Hutzler 
Bros,  case  established,  among  other 
things,  the  fact  that  the  failure  of  the 
IRB  to  issue  regulations  deprived  re¬ 
tail  taxpayers  of  the  benefit  of  the 
statutory  right  to  elect  to  use  the 
LIFO  method  of  inventory  valuation. 

It  has  never  been  the  policy  of 
the  Congress  to  allow  discrimination 
among  tax  payers,  and  retroactive  use 
of  the  LIFO  method  was  seen  as  the 
only  remedy  for  this  serious  inequity. 
Accordingly,  the  Taxation  Commit- 


The  LIFO  Story 

One  of  the  most  important  issues  of 
the  past  year— and  one  that  carries  in¬ 
to  1949— is  the  fight  to  secure  for  all 
retailers  the  right  to  use  the  Last-in, 
First-out  method  of  inventory  retro¬ 
actively. 
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reported  inBnite  trouble  with  faulty 
fabrics  and  finishing,  and  the  Store 
Management  Group,  which  went  on  a 
hunt  for  the  cause  of  sharply  increas¬ 
ing  customer  returns,  and  found  the 
main  reason  to  be  faulty  performance 
of  merchandise. 

In  October  the  Store  Management 
Group,  under  George  Plant’s  direc¬ 
tion,  conducted  a  two  day  customer 
complaint  clinic  which  was  attended 
by  200  store  representatives.  It  be¬ 
came  evident  from  the  talks  and  panel 
discussion  that  the  solution  of  many 
merchandise  complaints  rests  with  top 
management.  It  was  generally  agreed 
that  management  must  work  more 
closely  with  merchandise  resources 
and  that  it  was  the  particular  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  buyer  to  let  the  manu¬ 
facturer  know  what  was  wrong  with 
his  product. 

STORES 


Specific  attention  was  paid  to  fabric 
complaints,  workmanship,  sizing,  in¬ 
ferior  materials,  mechanical  defects, 
damaged  and  delayed  deliveries  and 
servicing  problems  in  furniture,  house 
furnishings  and  major  appliances. 
Also  covered  were  service  causes  re¬ 
sulting  in  returns  and  adjustments, 
preventive  action  that  could  be  taken 
and  an  analysis  of  adjustment  poli¬ 
cies  and  procedures. 

At  a  Ready-to-Wear  Group  meeting 
the  same  month,  the  Group’s  mana¬ 
ger,  Dane  Hahn,  focused  his  members’ 
attention  on  the  problem  by  showing 
a  graphic  exhibit  of  clothes  which  had 
been  ruined  by  standard  cleaning  or 
laundering  processes. 

The  conferences  demonstrated  the 
need  for  further  research  and  greater 
exchange  of  store  adjustment  experi¬ 
ence.  Accordingly,  the  Store  Manage¬ 


ment  Group  appointed  a  steering 
committee  of  store  management  and 
adjustment  executives  from  various 
sections  of  the  country  to  direct  and 
promote  pertinent  studies  throughout 
the  year. 

Basic  Trade  Provisions 

One  of  the  most  important  achieve¬ 
ments  in  the  history  of  the  Vendor 
Relations  Committee  is  the  now  fa¬ 
miliar  Basic  Trade  Provisions. 

After  three  years  of  study  and  innu¬ 
merable  conferences  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  children’s  and  women’s  ap¬ 
parel  industries,  these  were  submitted 
at  the  January  ’48  Convention.  The 
provisions  were  adopted  by  the  Con¬ 
vention  for  inclusion  in  an  order 
form.  Adherence  to  it  is  voluntary. 
Evolved  as  a  progressive  measure  to 
{Continued  on  page  72) 
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for  the  past  two  years.  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association. 

Jay  Runkle  is  a  converted  econo¬ 
mist.  After  graduating  from  Dart¬ 
mouth  College,  and  some  preliminary 
teaching  experience  in  the  high 
schools  of  Ohio,  his  native  state,  he 
became  Professor  of  Economics  and 
Business  Administration  at  Ohio 
State  University.  The  present  writer 
lacks  detailed  information  concerning 
Jay’s  effectiveness  as  a  professor,  but, 
to  anyone  who  knows  the  infinite 
pains  which  the  man  takes  to  make 
himself  thoroughly  understood,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  on  that  score.  Never¬ 
theless,  although  he  shows  every  indi¬ 
cation  of  being  a  born  teacher,  there 
was  something  in  his  blood  which 
would  not  long  allow  him  to  remain 
content  with  any  life  less  earnest  than 
actual  participation  in  the  lists  of 
that  economic  system  about  which  he 
had  been  instructing  his  students. 


avoid  the  thought  that  it  was  fortu¬ 
nate  Jay  Runkle  had  his  introduction 
to  department  store  retailing  under  a 
man  like  Fred  Rike.  Association  with 
a  man  who  was  so  sincerely  interest¬ 
ed  in  developing  retailing  to  the 
status  of  a  profession  must  have  had 
a  profound  effect  upon  our  professor 
of  economics  and  business  adminis¬ 
tration.  Likewise,  Mr.  Rike  must 
early  have  realized  that  in  this  man 
from  the  world  of  “theory”  he  had 
someone  who  could  do  as  well  as 
teach,  because  Runkle  soon  became 
the  Merchandise  Manager  of  Rike- 
Kumler’s  main  floor.  From  this  ini¬ 
tial  retail  job  he  went  to  Hengerer’s 
in  Buffalo  as  main  floor  Merchandise 
Manager. 


(  For  ^ 

biSTINaUISHEP 
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A  MONG  the  moth-eaten  old  say- 
ings  which  used  to  sound  so 
smart,  but  now  mostly  have  been  dis¬ 
credited  by  experience,  was  one  which 
held  that  “he  who  can  does,  but  he 
who  cannot  teaches.”  Time  was  when 
any  man  in  business  who  actually  had 
the  power  to  think,  and  to  reason 
from  effect  to  cause,  was  at  some  pains 
lo  conceal  that  ability  from  his  fel¬ 
lows.  Otherwise,  he  was  likely  to  ex¬ 
perience  the  swift,  and  final,  condem¬ 
nation  of  being  called  by  that  most 
loathsome  of  designations,  a  “theor¬ 
ist”.  Fortunately, ‘the  conviction  that 
educational  advantages,  and  special¬ 
ized  preparation,  necessarily  result 
only  in  producing  unpractical  zom¬ 
bies,  has  been  pretty  well  disf>elled  in 
all  the  professions,  and  progress  also 
is  being  made  in  business  in  correct¬ 
ing  the  older  p>oint  of  view.  To  any 
who  still  may  linger  in  the  dim  light 
of  such  ancient  concepts,  w'e  recom¬ 
mend  a  study  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch— Jay  D.  Runkle,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  Crow¬ 
ley,  Milner  &'  Company,  Detroit,  and. 


Champion  of  Cooperative  Education 

Eventually,  however,  the  budding 
merchant  felt  the  call  of  bigger  places 
and  he  moved  on  to  New  York,  be¬ 
coming  associated  with  B.  Altman  & 
Co.  in  the  merchandising  end.  While 
in  New  York,  he  taught  a  special 
course  in  Retailing  and  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration  at  the  Graduate  School 
of  Columbia  University,  which  was 
sponsored  by  Altman’s.  He  believed 
then,  and  still  is  firm  in  his  convic¬ 
tion,  that  the  “cooperative”  type  ol 
education,  which  permits  students  to 
attend  school  while  they  are  employed 
at  the  practical  tasks  of  business,  is 
most  effective.  He  always  has  found 
the  opportunity  to  foster  such  train¬ 
ing  in  his  different  executive  posts. 

From  Altman’s  Jay  Runkle' joined 
the  Marshall  Field  organization  as 
General  Merchandise  Manager  of  the 


The  Rike  Influence 

He  began  his  retail  career  with  the 
Rike-Kumler  Company,  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  where  he  was  Research  Direc¬ 
tor.  In  those  days  a  recognition  of  the 
need  of  research  for  the  purp>ose  of 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  retail 
stores  was  just  becoming  recognized 
by  a  few  progressive  leaders  of  retail 
thought.  Among  these  was  the  late 
Frederick  H.  Rike,  who  twice  was 
president  of  the  NRDGA  and  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Retail  Re¬ 
search  Association,  out  of  which  has 
grown  the  powerful  Associated  Mer¬ 
chandising  Corporation.  We  cannot 
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This  year  the  Association  pre> 
sents  its  Cold  Medal  for  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Service  to  Jay  D. 
Runkle,  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Crowley,  Milner 
&  Co.,  and  for  the  past  two 
years,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  the  NRDGA. 

manufacturing  division,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  for  a  year  before  feeling  the 
call  back  to  retailing.  He  then  went 
to  Pogue’s  fine  store  in  Cincinnati, 
as  Merchandise  Manager.  In  June 
1940,  Jay  Runkle  took  over  the  great 
task  for  which  all  of  his  previous  ex¬ 
periences  had  been  preparatory.  He 
went  to  Crowley,  Milner  8c  Company, 
in  Detroit,  a  store  which  badly  need¬ 
ed  the  complete  re-organization  which 
he  since  has  brought  to  it.  The  task 
was  titanic.  It  called  for  everything 
the  man  had  in  the  way  of  courage, 
intelligence,  infinite  patience  and 
faith  in  his  conviction  that  under 
dignified  and  kindly  influences  the 
ability  of  men  and  women  to  develop 
IS  practically  unlimited. 

The  change  in  the  Crowley,  Milner 
store  is  regarded  by  those  who  knew 
it  in  the  recent  past  as  almost  magi¬ 
cal,  for  Runkle  has  given  it  its  place 
in  the  sun  and  today  it  may  be  numb¬ 
ered  among  the  progressive  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  trade.  Men  who  have 
watched  Jay  Runkle  for  many  years, 
and  are  familiar  with  his  way  of 
thought,  are  not  surprised  that  he  has 
worked  such  a  metamorphosis  in  the 
morale  of  the  employees.  That  was  to 
be  expected  and  no  surprise  need  be 
occasioned  by  the  evidence  the  store 
shows  of  sound  merchandising  and 
good  management.  However,  the  im¬ 
proved  standing  of  the  store  is  a 
sweeping  demonstration  of  Runkle 
leadership’s  ability  to  plan  shrewdly 
and,  what  is  infinitely  more  imjjort- 
ant,  to  bring  the  planned  improve¬ 
ments  into  being.  As  a  result,  many 
innovations  which  might  be  regarded 
as  startling  have  been  brought  to  the 
store  under  his  direction.  Here  is  an 
appraisal  from  within  the  store  itself 
of  the  Runkle  management: 

“What  is  needed  is  provided, 
but  it  is  of  utmost  importance  that 
there  is  a  reason  for  every  act  and 
that  every  motion  is  planned  to 


So  ivory  tower  executive,  Runkle 
plays  a  busy  part  in  every  store  ac¬ 
tivity — business  or  social. 


achieve  a  certain  result,  for 
Crowley,  Milner  today  is  an 
orderly,  businesslike  firm  with 
its  eyes  on  its  future,  its  mind 
having  absorbed  the  lessons  of 
its  past,  its  hands  holding  firmly 
the  reins  of  the  present,  and 
its  heart  knowing  that  above  all 
else  it  is  dealing  in  human  values 
with  human  beings.’’ 

Jay  Runkle  believes  the  success  of 
any  large  organization  must  be  based 
on  good  human  relations.  He  holds 
that  people  can  be  happy  and  efficient 
in  their  work  at  the  same  time  and 
that  this  result  can  be  assured  only  if 
top  management  does  not  allow  itself 
to  become  divorced  from  close  contact 
with  the  entire  personnel  of  the  store. 
He  believes  management  must  have  a 
definite  sense  of  responsibility  to  the 
employees  as  well  as  to  the  stockhold¬ 
ers  of  the  enterprise  and  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  discharge  the  obligation  of 
management  to  one  of  these  groups 
alone.  The  best  results  are  had  only 
when  management  accepts  and  dis¬ 
charges  this  dual  responsibility.  One 
of  Runkle’s  fundamentals  in  business 
is  that  good  management  not  only 
will  produce  profits  but  it  also  will 
develop  the  men  and  women  in  the 
organization. 

One  of  the  important  things  which 
Jay  Runkle  seems  to  have  recognized 
from  the  beginning  was  that  educa¬ 
tion,  and  the  ideas  and  ability  to  plan 
constructively,  are  never  an  alterna¬ 
tive  to  hard  personal  effort,  for  he  is 
an  energetic  worker.  He  believes  in 
surrounding  himself  with  the  best  top 
people  he  can  secure  but  a  good  or¬ 
ganization  to  him  means  a  machine 
to  supplement  and  extend  his  own 
efforts,  not  something  to  free  him  of 
work  or  responsibility.  Perhaps  this 
is  a  survival  of  his  early  experience  on 
the  farm.  He  was  born  on  a  farm  near 
Kalida,  Ohio,  and  it  was  there  he 
spent  his  boyhood.  His  mother,  who 
is  hale  and  hearty  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
four,  still  lives  on  that  Kalida  farm 
and,  whenever  he  gets  the  opportu¬ 
nity,  Jay  likes  to  drive  down  there. 
He  finds  this  renewal  of  contact  with 
(Continued  on  page  74) 
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T  AST-IN,  first-out  inventory  pric- 
ing  is  a  preventive  measure 
against  the  inflation  of  profits-on- 
paper  which  results  from  excessive 
inventory  valuation  in  a  period  of 
rising  costs. 

The  last-in,  first-out  principle  was 
evolved  by  a  few  companies  with  es¬ 
pecially  troublesome  inventory  prob¬ 
lems.  Since  1939  it  has  been  generally 
recognized  as  an  acceptable  method 
of  inventory  accounting  for  federal 
income  tax  purposes.  In  that  year  the 
right  to  use  it  was  extended  to  all  tax¬ 
payers,  subject  to  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  insure  that  its  use 
will  clearly  reflect  income. 

Essentially,  the  last-in,  first-out 
method  matches  current  costs^  against 
current  sales.  It  construes  the  latest 
values  purchased  or  produced  to  be 
the  first  values  to  be  shipp)ed  out. 
Thus,  in  substance,  the  investment  in 
inventories  remains  at  relatively  fixed 
price  levels,  and  no  increase  in  profit 
is  brought  about  when  prices  and 
wage  levels  are  rising,  through  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  continuing  investment  in 
inventories  at  current  cost  levels. 

The  use  of  this  principle  tends  to 
eliminate  one  of  the  greatest  specula¬ 


exists  in  the  closing-inventory,  is 
priced  at  the  beginning-inventory 
cost  prices.  Most  companies  close 
their  fiscal  years  when  their  aggregate 
inventory  investment  is  at  its  lowest 
p>oint.  Thus,  when  they  use  the  be¬ 
ginning-inventory  of  each  fiscal  peri¬ 
od  as  a  measure  of  the  maximum 
normal  quantity,  they  are  in  reality 
considering  the  lowest  inventory  in¬ 
vestment  as  the  amount  deemed  neces¬ 
sary  as  a  continuous  investment.  The 
provisions  thus  defining  normal  quan¬ 
tity  under  last-in,  first-out  may  not  be 
equitable  as  applied  to  individual 
items,  but  app>ear  to  be  reasonable  if 
the  inventory  is  considered  in  an  ag¬ 
gregate  amount. 

Last-in,  first-out  makes  no  claim  to 
coincide  with  the  physical  flow  of 
merchandise.  It  seeks  to  offset  the 
economic  effect  of  forces  beyond  the 
control  of  management,  such  as  price 
movement.  It  recognizes  that  a  con¬ 
tinuous  investment  in  inventory  is  re¬ 
quired,  and  that  the  value  assigned  to 
this  basic  investment  should  not  be 
allowed  to  fluctuate  so  that  -it  distorts 
profit  showings  for  the  relatively 
short  one  year  intervals  within  a  busi¬ 
ness  cycle. 


tive  features  in  business.  It  substan¬ 
tially  reduces  the  extreme  fluctua¬ 
tions  of  reflected  earnings  to  which 
business  has  long  been  subjected.  It 
is  a  notable  fact  that  those  companies 
which  have  used  last-in,  first-out— or 
its  parent  idea,  the  base  stock  method 
—have  reflected  earnings  on  a  more 
dependable  basis.  Judging  from  the 
expierience  of  these  individual  con¬ 
cerns,  it  would  seem  that  the  last-in, 
first-out  method,  if  widely  used, 
would  tend  to  stabilize  business 
profits  generally  and  thus  be  of  real 
benefit  to  the  whole  economy. 

In  the  base  or  normal  stock  method 
which  a  few  large  companies  used 
before  the  development  of  the  last-in, 
first-out  principle,  a  portion  of  the  in¬ 
ventory  which  is  considered  a  normal 
stock  is  valued  at  fixed  prices.  How¬ 
ever,  the  determination  of  both  the 
quantity  and  the  fixed  price  level  of 
the  “normal  stock”  is  a  matter  of 
judgment.  The  last-in,  first-out  prin¬ 
ciple,  on  the  other  hand,  sf>ecifically 
defines  the  “normal”  quantity  and 
the  price  at  which  such  quantity 
must  be  reflected.  Under  last-in,  first- 
out,  the  beginning-inventory  quanti¬ 
ty,  to  the  extent  that  such  quantity 
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profits?  Do  our  books  accurately  reflect 
^fl^liey  show  as  profits  what  are  actually 
Paj^tions  of  unsold  goods?  Have  high 
^A^^ized  book  profits  caused  a  serious 
^ga^l^^^pessary  for  operations?  Should 
on  paper  profits  during  the 
What  are  the  dangers 
^  @^i>ieiltioiial  retail  method  of  evaluating 
inW  an^...dl^rmining  profits? 

the  principal  partners  of  the 
has  written  this  article  to  help 
reP^ljjewi^nd  many  other  pertinent  ques> 
operations.  Mr.  McAnly  is 
MT^n  author  and  a  speaker  on  ac- 

has  been  associated  with  Ernst  & 


Ernst  for  over  30  years. 

He  is  also  well  known  for  his  activity  in  sponsoring 
the  broad  extension  of  the  last-in,  first-out  principle  of 
inventory  pricing.  He  worked  with  the  Taxation  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  NRDGA  in  1941  in  developing  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  applying  the  LIFO  principle  to  department 
store  inventories  through  the  use  of  indices. 

He  took  an  active  part  in  the  Hutzler  Brothers'  test 
case,  which  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  taxpayer  by  the 
United  States  Tax  Court,  serving  as  the  only  public 
accountant  to  offer  expert  testimony  in  support  of  their 
LIFO  application.  In  this  article  he  reviews  the  eco¬ 
nomic  basis  of  LIFO  and  explains  the  technique  of 
using  it;  and  discusses  desirable  further  improvements 
in  methods  of  inventory  valuation  for  tax  purposes. 


CIPLE  OF  INVENTORY  PRICING 


In  an  inflationary  trend,  there  is 
extreme  danger  in  taking  an  amount 
which  merely  represents  the  increase 
in  prices  assigned  to  closing  inven¬ 
tories  over  the  prices  in  existence  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  stating 
this  amount  as  profit.  When  profits 
are  thus  overstated,  excessive  bonuses 
and  employees’  profit-sharing  pay- 
p  ments  may  be  distributed,  wage  scales 
may  be  too  freely  increased,  and  divi¬ 
dend  policies  may  become  too  liberal. 

Arguments  Pro  and  Con 

Some  people  who  oppose  the  last- 
in,  first-out  method  nevertheless  agree 
that  company  policy  as  to  distribu¬ 
tion  of  profits  can  prop>erly  take  into 
'  consideration  the  need  for  a  cushion 
.  or  reserve  against  profits  which  have 
been  enhanced  due  to  the  increases  in 
cost  which  are  reflected  in  the  con¬ 
tinuing  investment  contained  in  the 
ending-inventories.  Such  arguments 
recognize  that  the  profits  so  reflected 
f  are  not  available,  and  merely  serve  to 
support  the  contention  that  a  method 
!  .  of  inventory  pricing  which  prevents 
the  inflation  of  profits  reflected  for 
the  short  pericxi  of  one  year  should 
be  consistently  followed. 

.  Objection  to  the  use  of  the  last-in, 
first-out  principle  has  been  made  on 
^  the  theory  that  it  gives  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  stability  to  the  f>eri(xiic  earn- 
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ings  of  a  corporation,  when  the  actual 
op)erations  would  be  reflected,  under 
the  first-in,  first-out  basis,  as  highly 
variable  from  period  to  period.  Thus, 
it  is  sometimes  claimed,  its  use  might 
deceive  investors  into  thinking  that  a 
business  with  wide  fluctuations  in 
profits  is  one  with  a  fairly  even  flow 
of  earnings. 

Proponents  of  the  last-in,  first-out 
idea  contend,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
use  of  the  first-in,  first-out  basis  tends 
to  deceive  the  investors,  because  it 
creates  a  false  profit  to  the  extent 
that  a  portion  of  the  profit  merely 
represents  a  revaluation  of  a  continu¬ 
ing  monetary  investment  in  inventory. 
This,  they  claim,  is  not  income  which 
has  been  earned  and  it  should,  there¬ 
fore,  not  be  available  for  distribution. 

It  is  clear  that  these  arguments  pro 
and  con  are  based  upon  different  con¬ 
cepts  of  income.  Should  income 
represent  profits  which  reflect  cur¬ 
rent  costs  measured  against  current 
sales  and  which  in  reality  are  earned 
and  available  for  distribution  (last- 
in,  first-out  basis)?  Or  should  income 
represent  a  combination  of  available 
profits  which  have  been  realized,  plus 
or  minus  an  amount  which  represents 
the  changing  value  of  a  continuing 
investment  in  inventory  (first-in,  first- 
out  basis)? 

Last-in,  first-out,  it  must  be  remem¬ 


bered,  was  evolved  out  of  the  stern 
necessity  of  certain  industries  which 
suffered  severely  from  fluctuations  in 
the  value  of  their  continuing  invest¬ 
ment  in  raw  material.  Because  of  this, 
the  misconception  originally  grew 
that  this  principle  had  only  limited 
application.  Actually,  all  types  of 
manufacturing,  jobbing  and  retailing 
businesses  maintain,  by  necessity  and 
not  from  choice,  a  continuous  invest¬ 
ment  in  inventories.  Usually  the 
wider  and  more  complex  the  line  of 
products,  the  greater  the  necessary 
continuous  minimum  inventory  in¬ 
vestment. 

It  is  impossible  to  draw  the  line 
and  state  that  this  principle  of  in¬ 
ventory  valuation  is  applicable  to  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  business  and  not  to 
others,  for  it  is  merely  a  reversal  of 
the  first-in,  first-out  principle  of  pric¬ 
ing  which  has  been  considered  appli¬ 
cable  heretofore  to  all  types.  It  is 
recognized  that  the  slower  the  turn¬ 
over,  the  greater  the  effect  of  the 
valuation  of  inventory  on  reflected 
profits;  however,  a  fast  turnover  busi¬ 
ness,  having  widely  fluctuating  costs 
and  a  relatively  low  trading  margin, 
might  be  affected  in  a  greater  relative 
amount  than  a  business  with  a  slow 
turnover,  wide  gross  margin  and  less 
fluctuating  cost  price  levels. 

The  use  of  this  last-in,  first-out  prin¬ 
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ciple  has  been  limited  primarily  be¬ 
cause  of  the  mistaken  theory  that  its 
application  should  be  confined  to  cases 
where  quantities  of  identical  items 
could  be  compared.  It  is  true  that  com¬ 
panies  which  have  a  limited  number  of 
uniform  products,  or  products  a  por¬ 
tion  or  the  entire  cost  of  which  can  be 
conveniently  expressed  on  a  common 
physical  unit  basis,  have  found  the 
application  to  be  relatively  a  simple 
one.  But  if  the  principle  is  considered 
sound,  practicable  means  of  applying 
it  must  eventually  be  recognized  so 
as  to  permit  its  use  in  valuing  all  cost 
elements  in  the  total  inventory  of  an 
enterprise,  even  though  it  may  include 
a  wide  and  changing  variety  of  items. 

LIFO  on  Dollar-Valuation  Basis 

Whether  or  not  the  same  quantities 
of  specific  items  or  the  same  items  are 
in  the  inventory  at  the  close  of  the 
year  as  were  on  hand  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  the  last-in,  first-out  prin¬ 
ciple  should  be  applicable  in  deter¬ 
mining  an  aggregate  valuation  of  an 
investment  in  inventory  of  related 
products.  Changes  in  product  design 
eventually  eliminate  many  articles 
which  in  turn  are  replaced  by  other 
products. 

The  relative  quantities  of  specific 
items  in  a  gfroup  of  related  products 
may  be  very  different  in  an  ending- 
inventory  from  what  they  were  in  the 
beginning-inventory.  Thus,  if  the 
last-in,  first-out  principle  is  applied  to 
individual  items  rather  than  to  the 
determination  of  the  aggp^egate  valua¬ 
tion  of  the  group  of  related  products 
(in  which  the  value  of  increases  in 
quantities  of  specific  items  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  offset  decreases  in  quanti¬ 
ties  of  other  specific  items),  the  ob¬ 
jective  of  the  principle  will  not  be 
accomplished  and  the  income  will  not 
be  clearly  or  correctly  reflected. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  visualize 
the  application  of  last-in,  first-out  to 
a  uniform  product  or  to  a  major  cost 
element  which  is  common  to  all  prod¬ 
ucts.  A  million  pounds  of  a  commodi¬ 
ty  at  five  cents  per  pound  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year,  would  represent 
a  $50,000  beginning-inventory  invest¬ 
ment.  If  a  million  pounds  existed  at 
the  end  of  the  year  and  the  current 
cost  at  that  point  equals  7i/^  cents  a 
pound,  it  is  easy  to  follow  the  me- 
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chanics  which  f>ermit  the  valuing  of 
the  million  pounds  at  the  beginning- 
of-the-year  price  level  of  five  cents, 
thus  removing  the  50  j>er  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  cost  price  level  from  the 
ending-inventory  value  of  $75,000  at 
current  prices.  Let  us  now  consider  a 
$50,000  beginning-inventory  repre¬ 
senting  a  group  of  diversified  but  re¬ 
lated  products,  such  as  a  line  of  prod¬ 
ucts  produced  by  a  manufacturer  or 
the  merchandise  in  any  recognized 
departmental  classification  in  a  whole¬ 
sale  or  retail  business.  Let  us  assume 
that  at  the  end  of  the  year  this  in¬ 
ventory  investment,  valued  on  a  cur¬ 
rent  basis,  represented  an  aggregate 
increase  in  cost  of  50  fjer  cent,  thus 
reflecting  a  total  current  cost  value  of 
$75,000.  In  this  case,  limited  applica¬ 
tion  (by  items)  of  the  principle  of 
last-in,  first-out  would  p>ermit  elimi¬ 
nation  of  only  a  limited  portion  of 
this  $25,000  increase,  unless  there  hap¬ 
pened  to  exist  in  the  ending-inven¬ 
tory,  the  exact  quantity  proportions 
of  each  item  that  existed  in  the  be¬ 
ginning-inventory.  In  a  group  of  re¬ 
lated  products— a  men’s  furnishings 
department,  for  example— it  would  be 
very  unusual  if  the  same  relative 
quantity  of  each  item  or  all  of  the 
same  items  were  present  in  both  the 
beginning-  and  ending-inventories 
The  wider  the  line  of  products  with¬ 
in  the  group  or  the  more  subject  to 
style  change,  the  greater  the  p)ossi- 
bility  of  relative  quantity  variations 
in  the  beginning-  and  ending-inven¬ 
tories.  Also,  the  wider  the  line,  the 
greater  the  aggregate  minimum  in¬ 
ventory  investment.  Thus,  if  indivi¬ 
dual  item  quantities  are  used  rather 
than  an  aggregate  valuation  of  the 
group,  the  relief  offered  through  last- 
in,  first-out  will  be  in  inverse  ratio  to 
its  relative  need. 

Therefore,  unless  products  are  con¬ 
sidered  in  related  groups  and  reduced 
to  a  common  unit,  the  application  of 
the  last-in,  first-out  principle  will  in 
many  cases  not  produce  an  inventory 
value  which  clearly  reflects  income. 
In  some  types  of  product,  approximate 
physical  quantity  units  are  available. 
In  the  vast  majority,  equitably 
weighted  physical  quantity  units  are 
not  readily  obtainable. 

However,  there  is  one  common  unit 
by  which  all  items  in  a  related  group 


of  products  can  be  expressed.  That  ' 
is  “dollars”  of  investment,  at  a  specific  1 
price  level.  In  the  application  of  the  I 
last-in,  first-out  principle,  the  specific 
price  level  is  “cost”  at  the  beginning 
of  the  first  year  of  the  use  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple.  The  use  of  a  basic  dollar  value 
as  the  common  denominator  makes 
the  application  of  the  last-in,  first-out 
principle  practicable  regardless  of  the 
complexity  of  the  inventory. 

The  quantity  increase  in  the  inven¬ 
tory  of  a  group  of  related  products 
can  be  determined  by  extending  the 
individual  product  quantities  in  the 
beginning-  and  ending-inventories  at 
the  same  prices,  or  by  removing  the 
price  increase  (or  decrease)  reflected 
in  the  ending-inventory  valued  at  cur¬ 
rent  cost.  To  remove  the  price  in¬ 
crease  (or  decrease)  reflected  in  the 
ending-inventory,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  apply  the  f>ercentage  changes 
shown  by  acceptable  price  indices. 

Rules  for  Computing  Taxes  by  LIFO 

Regulations  governing  the  use  of 
the  last-in,  first-out  method  for  tax 
purposes  include  the  following: 

The  beginning-inventory  of  the  first 
year  of  the  use  of  the  method  must  be 
reflected  on  a  cost  basis.  Thus  if  the 
beginning-inventory  contained  write¬ 
downs  to  market  (markdowns),  it 
would  have  to  be  adjusted  to  cost  and  a 
an  amended  return  filed  for  the  previ-  „ 
ous  year.  g 

Operating  results  reflected  in  state-  I 
ments  to  stockholders,  creditors,  etc.,  I 
must  be  on  the  same  basis  as  the  re-  I 
port  for  tax  purposes.  In  other  words,  j 
the  purpose  is  to  clearly  reflect  in-  S 
come,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  re- 
concile  the  reporting  of  profits  on  J 
one  basis  to  the  stockholders  and  | 
creditors  and  on  a  different  basis  to 
the  Treasury  Department. 

The  extent  of  the  application  as 
well  as  the  mechanics  employed  by 
the  taxpayer  are  subject  to  review  and 
approval  by  the  Commissioner.  Ap¬ 
plication  for  the  use  of  the  method 
is  submitted  at  the  time  the  tax  re¬ 
turn  is  filed,  a  separate  application 
form  containing  complete  instruc¬ 
tions  being  submitted  with  the  re¬ 
turn. 

The  practical  mechanics'  covering 
broad  application  to  related  groups 
(Continued  on  page  70) 
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Right  or  wrong— good  or  bad, 
night  openings  among  depart¬ 
ment  and  specialty  stores  are  increas¬ 
ing. 

This  action  may  be  attributed  to  a 
number  of  reasons.  Stores  generally 
are  faced  with  increased  operating 
exf)enses  and  a  higher  break-even 
point  than  existed  before  the  war. 
Customers  are  becoming  more  selec¬ 
tive  in  their  purchasing,  and  current¬ 
ly  sales  volume  is  being  maintained 
to  an  increasing  degree  by  special  pro¬ 
motions.  Prices  are  beginning  to 
soften  in  many  lines  with  a  deflation¬ 
ary  effect  on  the  size  or  value  of  the 
average  salescheck.  Chain  store  and 
specialty  store  competition  in  subur¬ 
ban  areas  where  night  shopping  facil¬ 
ities  of  one  or  more  evenings  per  week 
are  provided,  is  siphoning  off  business 
from  the  downtown  areas. 

Customer  shopping  habits  and 
needs  are  also  changing.  Employment 
is  at  an  all  time  high  with  more  f>eople 
working  and  proportionately  less  time 
to  shop.  In  some  areas  surrounded  by 
resort  spots,  some  customers  are  more 
interested  in  getting  away  for  the 
week-end  than  to  use  their  “Saturday 
off”  to  take  care  of  their  shopping. 
Consequently,  they  are  attracted  to 
suburban  shopping  areas  where  stores 
are  open  at  night  or  look  to  evening 
openings  by  stores  in  the  downtown 
area. 

Night  openings  in  the  smaller  so- 
called  rural  communities  have  existed 
for  many  years  and  still  do.  The  de¬ 
pression  years  in  the  early  1930’s  gave 
considerable  impetus  to  night  open¬ 
ings  on  the  part  of  the  larger  down¬ 
town  department  and  specialty  stores. 


With  the  advent  of  the  war,  leading 
stores  in  many  cities  throughout  the 
country  instituted  night  openings  at 
the  request  of  War  Manjxjwer  and 
Army  authorities  to  facilitate  shop¬ 
ping  for  defense  workers  and  thereby 
to  help  reduce  absenteeism  in  war 
plants.  In  a  majority  of  these  in¬ 
stances,  stores  adopted  night  op>ening 
policies  merely  as  a  war  measure  and 
assured  their  employees  that  they 
would  be  discontinued  with  the  end 
of  hostilities.  A  survey  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  fall  of  1945  among  185 
cities  of  varying  sizes  showed  that 
stores  in  59  cities  had  instituted  a  late 
closing  specifically  as  a  war  measure 
and  that  within  one  or  two  months 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  36  of  these 
cities  eliminated  night  openings. 
Other  cities  eliminated  them  within 
four  or  five  months.  Only  a  very  few 
continued  them  as  a  {lermanent  prac¬ 
tice. 

Within  the  past  few  months,  how¬ 
ever,  some  of  these  cities  which  had 
wartime  night  openings  have  reinstat¬ 
ed  them.  They  include  some  of  the 
leading  stores  (not  all)  in  Cincinnati, 
O.;  Richmond,  Va.;  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
etc.  This  past  summer,  the  larger 
stores  in  San  Francisco  followed  the 
practice  of  two  stores  there  by  remain¬ 
ing  open  one  night  a  week.  Early  in 
September  the  leading  downtown  de¬ 
partment  and  specialty  stores  in  Los 
Angeles  instituted  evening  openings 
on  Monday  night,  thereby  matching 
the  practice  of  suburban  stores  which 
remain  open  one  or  more  evenings  per 
week.  Following  this  development,  a 
majority  of  stores  in  Long  Beach,  Cal., 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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This  is  a  preliminary  report  on 
an  important  survey  just  com* 
pleted  by  the  Store  Management 
Group  which  examines  the  pre¬ 
vailing  night  opening  practices 
of  all  types  of  stores  throughout 
the  country.  A  full  report  on 
the  survey  will  be  issued  by  the 
Group  later  this  month. 
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By  Lew  Hahn 


hours,  before  the  first  Customers  straggled  in,  all  the  oth¬ 
er  Saleswomen  did  their  Trick  in  the  Stockroom.  They 
went  over  the  Dresses  and  straightened  them  out  after 
the  previous  Day’s  Selling.  If  a  Button  was  missing,  or 
hanging  by  a  thread,  they  Sewed  it  on.  Where  a  dress 
was  badly  Wrinkled,  they  would  run  a  Pressing  Iron 
over  it.  A  Soiled  garment  would  be  freshened  up,  or  sent 
to  the  Cleaner.  This  Careful  tending  of  the  Stock  kept 
the  dresses  always  fit  to  be  offered  to  the  Store’s  Cus¬ 
tomers,  but  Helen  Never  Helped  with  any  of  these  Tasks. 

Instead,  she  Openly  Bragged  she  was  too  good  a  Sales¬ 
woman  to  spend  any  of  her  Valuable  Time  at  jobs  like 
these.  This,  of  course,  made  her  just  about  as  Popular 
with  the  other  gals  as  a  Dewey  campaign  button  in  the 
81st  Congress.  The  rest  of  the  Staff  would  have  Ganged 
up  on  her  Gladly,  if  they  had  Known  any  Effective  way 
to  do  it. 

Another  thing  about  Helen  Grabowitz  the  Bosses 
didn’t  know  was  the  number  of  Good  Customers  she  was 
Driving  Away  from  the  Store.  Every  woman  couldn’t 
stand  for  Helen’s  High  Pressure  methods.  She  was  a  Per¬ 
fect  Whizz  when  it  came  to  Persuading  a  Weak-minded 
woman  she  Really  should  Buy  Old  Rose,  when  she 
wanted  Blue.  A  lot  of  Women  who  came  to  the  depart¬ 
ment,  however.  Knew  what  they  Wanted  and  wouldn’t 
Take  what  Helen  tried  to  Sell  them. 

When  a  Woman  came  along  who  Looked  Prosperous, 
Helen  would  Swoop  down  upon  her  and  mumble  some 
equivalent  of  “Good  afternoon;  may  I  serve  you?”  If  the 
Customer  said,  “I’m  looking  for  an  afternoon  dress,  any¬ 
thing  But  Brown” — Helen  would  make  it  a  point  to 


^^NCE  there  was  a  Gal  who  sold  Oodles  of  Dresses  in 
a  big  Store.  Her  sales  led  the  entire  Women’s  dress 
department.  The  Big  Bosses  used  to  look  at  her  Sales 
Record  and  Rub  their  Hands  with  Satisfaction.  If  only 
they  had  a  few  more  like  Helen  Grabowitz,  they  soon 
would  have  to  Enlarge  the  Department.  They  could 
give  all  the  Third  Floor  to  Women’s  Dresses! 

Of  course,  they  never  took  the  trouble  to  FoUow  Helen 
around  to  See  How  she  got  so  many  Sales.  Only  the 
other  gals  in  the  department  could  have  Explained  that. 
They  could  have  told  how  Helen  Grabowitz  Grabbed 
every  Prosperous-looking  Woman  who  came  in  the  de¬ 
partment.  Helen  went  after  Them  like  a  Notre  Dame 
back  going  after  a  Fumbled  Ball.  No  other  Gal  ever  had 
a  Chinaman’s  chance  at  any  Customer  who  looked  as 
though  she  could  Afford  to  pay  More  than  $9.75. 

When,  however,  a  Customer  looked  like  Somebody’s 
Old  Mother  living  on  Government  Old  Age  Assistance 
payments,  Helen  Grabowitz  always  had  Business  some¬ 
where  else.  She  offered  no  Competition  to  the  other 
gals.  They  could  have  all  the  Customers  of  Modest 
Ability  to  Pay.  No  matter  how  often  it  was  Agreed  that 
aU  Sales  girls  were  to  take  Customers  in  their  Proper 
Turn,  the  moment  a  Well-dressed  Woman  appeared, 
there  was  Helen  Grabowitz  Pushing  and  Gouging  her 
way  to  the  Big  Sales  Opportunity. 

The  other  Gals  had  Talked  it  Over  often  enough,  but 
they  Agreed  it  would  do  No  Good  to  Complain  to  the 
Buyer,  because  Helen’s  book  was  So  Good  she  was  a 
Favorite  with  all  the  Bosses.  Of  course,  Helen  never 
bothered  to  Help  take  care  of  Stock.  In  the  early  morning 
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Bring  out  Two  or  Three  Brown  dresses,  first  of  all.  May¬ 
be  she  had  come  to  do  her  Job  so  Automatically  that 
she  Never  Listened  to  what  a  Customer  said.  It  looked, 
however,  as  if  she  was  So  Confident  of  her  ability  to  Sell 
that  the  expression  of  a  Customer’s  preference  was  a 
Challenge  to  her.  If  the  Woman  didn’t  Like  Brown,  it 
would  be  Fun  to  make  her  Buy  a  Brown  dress.  Of  course, 
if  the  Customer  Flatly  refused  to  Look  at  Brown,  then 
Helen  would  Show  her  something  else,  but  in  such  Cases 
she  conformed  with  Very  Obvious  Reluctance. 

You  might  Wonder  how  a  Gal  could  operate  like  this 
and  still  have  the  Biggest  Book  in  the  department.  She 
was  Getting  the  largest  Sales  because  she  made  Sure  to 
get  the  First  Crack  at  every  Prosperous-seeming  Cus¬ 
tomer.  She  was  like  someone  Rushing  through  an 
Orchard  and  Grabbing  only  the  best  fruit.  Although  she 
got  a  lot  of  Good  apples,  she  was  spoiling  more  of  the 
Crop  than  she  Picked.  Her  own  Sales  were  High,  but  the 
Department,  as  a  whole,  was  Suffering  from  her  Methods. 

One  day,  however,  a  little  Elderly  W oman  strolled  into 
the  Department.  She  did  not  look  so  Very  Prosperous, 
but  she  was  Neatly  Dressed  and  a  Careful  eye  might  have 
observed  that  everything  she  wore  had  been  Expensively 
Good,  although  not  in  the  Latest  Fashion.  Helen  Grabo- 
witz  turned  an  Appraising  Glance  on  the  Old  Lady  but, 
before  She  could  make  up  her  Mind  whether  this  was  a 
customer  Fit  for  her  Selling  Skill,  the  Customer  seized 
upon  her.  In  a  clear  and  far-carrying  Voice,  the  Elderly 
Person  said: 

“Here,  Miss,  YOU  can  wait  on  me!  What’s  the  Matter? 
Aren’t  you  here  to  SELL?” 

Now,  that  was  a  Terrible  Way  to  Talk  to  Helen  Grabo- 
witz,  the  Very  Best  sales  gal  in  Seventeen  Counties.  In 


a  way,  however,  it  was  Helen’s  own  Fault.  If  she  had 
Sized  up  this  Customer  just  a  little  more  quickly,  she 
could  have  Avoided  contact  with  the  Obnoxious  Woman. 
However,  she  was  fairly  Caught!  With  the  Queenly  air 
of  Marie  Antoinette  being  Dragged  through  the  street 
on  the  tumbril,  she  inquired: 

“What  can  I  do  for  YOU,  Modom?” 

“You  can  show  me  some  good  warm  woolen  dresses 
in  black.”  Helen  turned  and  Glided  Hippily  away  to¬ 
ward  the  stockroom.  There  she  Killed  five  minutes  just 
to  Show  her  Fresh  Old  Customer.  Then  with  a  Green 
dress  and  one  in  Gray,  she  returned  slowly  to  the  Elderly 
Person.  Holding  up  the  Green  Dress,  she  said: 

“Modom  could  wear  this  very  well.”  The  Old  Lady 
threw  a  disgusted  look  at  the  dress  and  saiS:  “Take  it 
away;  I  asked  for  Black.”  Helen  then  attempted  to  di¬ 
rect  her  Customer’s  attention  to  the  Gray  dress  but  un¬ 
successfully.  The  Elderly  Person  inquired  sharply,  “Do 
you  mean  to  tell  me  you  have  no  black  wool  dresses?  1 
want  a  plain  black  dress.  I  don’t  want  Green,  or  Red, 
or  Yellow!  If  you  can’t  show  me  what  I  want,  just  say  so, 
and  I  shall  Know  what  to  Do.” 

Helen  retreated  again  to  the  Stockroom,  there  to  Kill 
more  time  and  let  off  some  steam  by  repeating,  “Fresh 
old  thing,  who  does  she  think  she’s  talking  to?”  When 
she  Emerged  from  her  hiding  place  some  ten  minutes 
later,  the  Elderly  Customer  had  Gone.  This  was  a  Vic¬ 
tory  for  Helen.  She  never  should  have  been  expected  to 
wait  on  the  old  frump,  anyway.  That  sort  of  Customer 
did  not  require  the  services  of  a  Good  Salesperson.  One 
of  the  other  Gals  should  have  had  her.  However,  Helen 
asked  one  of  the  other  gals: 

“Did  you  see  that  fresh  old  frump  I  was  waiting  on? — 
What  became  of  her?” 

“Oh,”  responded  the  other  Gal,  “you  must  mean  the 
Boss’s  Mother!  She  used  to  come  in  here  two  or 
three  years  ago,  but  she’s  been  living  in  California  and 
has  just  come  on  for  a  visit.” 

“Oh,  my!”  gasped  Helen,  sinking  down  on  an  ottoman, 
“not  the  mother  of  the  Big  Boss?  What  shall  I  do,  now?” 

“Depends  on  whether  you’d  prefer  to  resign  or  he 
fired,”  replied  her  delighted  fellow  Worker. 

5^  MORAL 

Courtesy  and  Attention  are  Im¬ 
portant  Factors  in  Good  Selling. 
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By  Donald  K.  Beckley 


Oirecior.  Prince  School  of  Retailing 


of  the  problems  department 
store  management  and  schools  of 
retailing  have  in  common  is  a  basic 
one:  What  are  the  most  effective 
means  of  training  for  professional 
compietence  in  retailing?  For  store 
heads,  this  problem  is  vital  because 
the  continued  effective  opieration  of 
the  business  depends  upion  its  satisfac¬ 
tory  solution.  Present  world  condi¬ 
tions  being  what  they  are,  the  contin¬ 
ued  existence  of  our  free  enterprise 
system  is  substantially  dependent 
upon  having  executives  who  can  think 
beyond  traditional  procedures  to  basic 
causes.  Survival  depends  upon  adapt¬ 
ability,  not  only  in  biology  but  also  in 
business.  Because  the  preparation  of 
competent  executives  is  of  paramount 
concern  to  all  of  us,  it  can  be  useful 
to  consider  some  of  the  differing 
points  of  view  about  the  nature  of  the 
training  they  should  receive. 

When  we  are  not  yet  able  to  agree 
as  to  precisely  what  the  good  sales¬ 
person  is  and  does,  it  would  be  un¬ 
likely  that  complete  agreement  could 
be  reached  on  the  qualification  of  the 
compietent  retail  executive.  Yet  most 
of  us  would  agree  as  to  some  of  the 
basic  qualifications.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  successful  handling  of  top 
jobs  in  retailing  as  in  other  businesses 
requires  a  broad  general  knowledge 


of  the  field,  desirable  piersonality  at¬ 
tributes  that  include  ability  to  work 
with  others  and  to  supervise  the  work 
of  others,  and  definite  intellectual 
skills  as  shown  by  ability  to  think 
logically  about  problems  and  to  arrive 
at  judgments  by  sound  analytical  pro¬ 
cesses.  Probably  these  examples  can 
be  stated  more  simply  and  almost  as 
accurately  by  saying  that  a  competent 
executive  must  know  what  his  job 
and  those  around  him  are  ail  about; 
he  must  be  able  to  get  along  well  with 
others  whether  as  subordinate,  equal, 
or  superior;  and  he  must  be  able  to 
make  intelligent  decisions  and  carry 
them  through.  Of  course,  this  is  not 
the  whole  list,  but  it  is  enough  for 
our  purposes  here.  Our  concern  is  to 
select  from  the  methods  of  training 
available,  the  best  means  of  develop¬ 
ing  these  necessary  qualities. 


been  done  in  the  past  and  a  sound 
background  of  the  processes  of  logical 
reasoning  make  it  possible  for  the  col¬ 
lege  graduate  to  fit  readily  into  almost 
any  kind  of  work  that  does  not  re¬ 
quire  definite  technical  proficiency. 
The  many  stores  that  recruit  each 
year  from  our  liberal  arts  colleges  for 
their  training  squads  or  for  less  for¬ 
mal  promotional  plans  are  lending 
their  support  to  this  viewpoint. 

At  the  opposite  extreme  is  the  ap¬ 
proach  that  there  is  no  substitute  for 
actual  experience,  and  that  retailing 
can  best  be  learned  well  through  start¬ 
ing  at  the  bottom  and  working  one’s 
way  up  through  the  organization. 
There  are  thousands  of  examples  of 
people  who  have  done  this,  and  many 
store  heads  have  risen  to  the  top  this 


The  Two  Extremes  in  Training 

Basically,  there  are  two  approaches 
(1)  through  education  and  (2)  through 
work.  Both  are  used  widely,  and  both 
have  many  advocates.  The  extreme 
proponents  of  education  as  the  most 
direct  route  to  executive  comjjetence 
in  business  argue  that  a  liberal  arts 
education  by  its  very  nature  is  the 
best  possible  preparation.  They  main¬ 
tain  that  a  study  of  how  things  have 


Between  these  extremes  of  liberal 
arts  education  followed  by  some  type 
of  planned  work  experience  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  apprenticeship  ap¬ 
proach  of  work  experience  alone  on 
the  other,  there  is  a  broad  area  of 
opinion  which  recognizes  the  need  for 
both  education  and  work  experience, 
and  seeks  to  combine  them  in  the 
most  effective  possible  combinations. 
This  has  been  the  object  of  continued 
study  by  schools  of  retailing  since  the 
Priiice  School  of  Retailing  first  began 
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Who  owns  the  most  productive 
formula  for  educating  and 
training  potential  retail  execu¬ 
tives?  The  author,  a  leader  in 
the  held  of  retail  education,  has 
an  answer.  This  is  his  examina¬ 
tion  and  evaluation  of  current 
methods  and  his  decision  on 
their  comparative  worth. 
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training  workers  for  department  stores 
more  than  forty  years  ago. 

One  of  the  questions  schools  of  re¬ 
tailing  face,  and  this  is  directly  related 
to  the  basic  problem  suggested  earlier, 
is  what  kinds  of  training  for  retailing 
can  best  be  provided  by  schools  of 
retailing,  and  what  can  be  taught 
more  effectively  by  work  experience 
itself.  Recently  a  study  to  find  an¬ 
swers  to  this  question  was  completed 
at  the  Simmons  College  Prince  School 
of  Retailing,  and  some  of  the  conclu¬ 
sions  are  pertinent  here. 

This  study  showed  that  training  by 
a  school  of  retailing  can  be  most  use¬ 
ful  when  the  subjects  taught  concern 
a  broad  approach  to  retailing  as  a 
necessary  part  of  our  society.  An  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  nature  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  retailer,  and  an  under¬ 
standing  of  some  possible  solutions 
and  probable  consequences  are  partic¬ 
ularly  appropriate  for  study  in  a  school 
of  retailing,  with  a  minimum  of  time 
devoted  to  the  teaching  of  elementary 
skills  that  can  perhaps  best  be  learned 
more  quickly  and  efficiently  on  the 
job. 

What  does  this  mean?  First,  it 
means  that  if  prospective  retailers  are 
to  have  a  genuine  broad  grasp  of  con¬ 
ditions  that  affect  retailing,  they  will 
need  to  look  beyond  tomorrow’s  sales 
figures  and  the  immediate  problems 
of  store  operation  to  find  them.  Of 
course  there  are  broad  opportunities 
for  a  young  man  or  woman  to  become 
self-educated  to  a  substantial  degree. 
Nevertheless,  if  we  are  going  to  give 
assistance  in  this  process  of  education, 
it  is  our  schools  of  retailing  rather 
than  our  stores  that  are  designed  to 
open  minds  to  the  fact  that  thinking 
people  differ  widely  in  their  view¬ 
points  involving  some  of  the  basic 


problems  such  as  legislation  affecting 
retailing,  the  implications  of  an  aging 
population,  and  the  causes  and  cures 
of  inflation.  This  is  true  because  a 
basic  function  of  a  school  is  to  scruti¬ 
nize,  while  a  store  is  set  up  to  sell. 
A  collegiate  school  of  retailing  exists 
to  educate  people.  A  store’s  executive 
training  program  exists  as  a  means  of 
increasing  the  net  profit  of  the  store. 
These  are  both  entirely  proper  objec¬ 
tives,  but  clearly  they  are  different.  A 
store  is  obliged  to  examine  every  min¬ 
ute  of  training  time  in  terms  of  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity,  and  this  does  not 
necessarily  give  the  worker  a  broader 
understanding  of  the  function  of  dis¬ 
tribution  in  our  economy— an  under¬ 
standing  that  is  indispensable  if  we 
wish  to  bequeath  a  stable  economy  to 
our  children.  A  school  of  retailing  is 
in  a  position  to  carry  training  for  re¬ 
tailing  beyond  mere  techniques,  and 
to  provide  the  kind  of  a  background 
that  will  be  useful  not  only  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  future  but  for  more  responsi¬ 
ble  positions  in  years  ahead.  The 
competently  trained  individual  needs 
a  conception  of  business  responsibil¬ 
ity  which  is  possible  only  after  careful 
study  of  the  role  of  business  in  our 
modern  society. 

Time  to  Comprehend  Principles 

One  of  the  tremendous  advantages 
of  the  college  and  university  school 
of  retailing  is  that  students  can  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  kinds  of  environment  in 
which  principles  underlying  retailing 
practices  can  be  studied  carefully  and 
without  the  usual  need  for  haste. 
This  differs  greatly  from  the  position 
of  the  average  store  employee  who 
more  commonly  observes  practices 
rather  than  comprehends  principles, 
and  is  able  to  see  the  relative  desir¬ 
ability  of  different  procedures  only  in 
respect  to  their  success  or  failure  with¬ 
in  one  organization  and  in  a  given 
situation. 

This  broad  approach  to  retailing  is 
not  possible  in  store  executive  train¬ 
ing  courses  alone.  Such  programs, 
providing  planned  work  experience 
together  with  a  series  of  lectures  or 
courses,  can  offer  highly  useful  prepa¬ 
ration  for  executive  work  in  terms  of 
the  policies  and  practices  of  a  given 
store.  They  do  not,  however,  provide 
the  broad  background  of  retailing  as 
seen  from  a  variety  of  viewpoints 


which  an  academic  institution  can 
provide. 

Because  the  preceding  paragraphs 
have  stressed  so  strongly  the  merits  of 
general  education  as  preparation  for 
retailing,  one  might  ask;  What  is 
wrong,  then,  with  the  traditional  lib¬ 
eral  arts  education  as  a  desirable  back¬ 
ground?  The  answer  we  would  give  is 
that  nothing  is  wrong  with  it;  it  is 
excellent.  But  it  is  not  enough.  At 
Simmons  we  require  all  of  our  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  four-year  undergraduate 
retailing  program  to  have  two  years  of 
liberal  arts  courses  before  they  take 
any  retailing  courses,  and  for  our  one- 
year  graduate  program,  we  require 
four  years  of  liberal  arts  as  prepara¬ 
tion. 

Much  as  we  advocate  this  tyjje  of 
education,  we  believe  there  is  some¬ 
thing  more  needed  to  complete  the 
formal  training  of  a  prospective  re¬ 
tailer.  For  those  pieople  who  are  un¬ 
decided  as  to  the  field  of  business  they 
wish  to  enter,  there  is  much  to  be  said 
for  the  university  school  of  business, 
where  the  basic  principles,  skills,  and 
attitudes  underlying  all  business  can 
be  studied.  If  retailing  is  a  definite 
choice,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  then  we 
believe  that  these  basic  materials  can 
best  be  learned  through  the  use  of 
illustrations  not  as  applied  to  all  busi¬ 
ness,  but  sp>ecifically  as  they  concern 
retailing. 

Schools  of  retailing  currently  face  a 
number  of  limitations  in  their  effect¬ 
iveness.  One  of  these  was  well  stated 
recently  by  Dr.  Charles  M.  Edwards, 
Jr.,  Dean  of  the  New  York  University 
School  of  Retailing  when  he  said: 

“Retail  stores,  by  and  large,  still  do 
not  require  or  expect  professional  col¬ 
lege  training  of  the  young  men  and 
women  whom  they  employ.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  a  school  of  retailing,  unlike  many 
other  professional  schools,  such  as  law, 
medicine,  dentistry,  engineering,  and 
education,  is  not  automatically  popu¬ 
lated  by  all  who  wish  to  enter  the 
profession.  To  practice  law,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  a  candidate  must,  in  most 
states,  complete  an  approved  course 
of  study  in  an  accredited  professional 
school.  Then  he  must  pass  rigid 
state  examinations  before  he  can 
be  licensed.  To  practice  retailing,  a 
candidate  must  hurdle  neither  of 
these  obstacles.  In  most  instances,  it 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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The  Recordak  Triplex  Microfilmer- 
successor  to  the  Recordak 
Commercial  Microfilmer. 


'Recordak  ”  is  a  trade-mark 


NOW— 'More  reasons  than  ever  to  adopt  Recordak  Salescheck  Billing 

_  Consider,  first,  the  basic  advantages  of  Recordak 

Salescheck  Billing  .  .  .  the  reasons  why  leading 
stores  have  been  using  it  for  years, 
e  It  cuts  billing  costs  .  .  .  clerks  don’t  describe 
individual  items  since  sales  checks  are  sent  with 
bill.  Also,  fewer  billing  machines  are  needed. 

•  It  "de-bulks”  accounts  receivable  files — 98%. 

•  It  preserves  good  will  .  .  .  gives  customers 
complete  information. 

•  It  speeds  adjustment  service  .  .  .  microfilm 
records  can  be  filed  at  finger  tips  .  .  .  read 
quickly,  conveniently  in  Recordak  Film  Reader. 
Now,  add  to  this  ...  the  55%  film-savings  .  .  . 
the  operating  advantages  which  the  Recordak 
Triplex  Microfilmer  provides! 
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Reduces  film  requirements  55% 
in  Recordak  Salescheck  Billing 


(Svbckliary  of  Eathnan  Kodak  Company) 

Originator  of  modern  microfilming — and  its  application  to  retailing  systems 


Important  news  for  the  hundreds  of  large-volume  stores 
using  the  Recordak  Salescheck  Billing  System  . . .  important 
news  for  all  of  those  considering  it! 

More  than  twice  the  number  of  pictures,  now,  per  foot  of  film ! 

The  Recordak  Triplex  Microfilmer  gives  you  this  film-saving 
in  recording  sales  checks,  statements,  cash  receipts,  credit  slips 
.  .  .  cbes  it  in  this  manner: 

It  photographs  documents  at  tremendous  reduction  . 
records  them  on  half  the  width  of  the  film — a  row  of  images 
down  one  side  of  the  film,  then  up  the  other.  Thus,  film  re-'- 
quirements  are  cut  55% — compared  with  conventional  "full- 
width”  microfilming  . . .  without  greatly  reducing  the  image  size. 

The  versatility  of  the  Recordak  Triplex  Microfilmer  is  another 
feature  which  will  interest  the  large-volume  store.  It  photographs 
the  fronts  ...  or  the  fronts  and  backs  of  documents.  It  accom¬ 
modates  several  film  units  .  .  .  designed  for  store-wide  needs. 

For  example:  A  film  unit  with  a  28:1  reduction  ratio  brings 
the  economies  mentioned  above  to  Recordak  Salescheck  Billing 
...  a  35:1  film  unit  allows  you  to  "de-bulk”  inactive  files  at 
lowest  cost  .  .  .  and  a  24:1  film  unit  permits  you  to  record 
larger  accounting  forms,  etc.,  across  the  full  film-width. 

For  more  information  about  this  new  machine  .  .  .  write  to 
Recordak  Corporation  {Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company)^ 
350  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Only  14  the  film-filing  space  is  needed. 

Reference  is  faster,  more  convenient  since 
there's  more  than  twice  as  much  information 
on  each  roll  of  film. 


Fomiliar  8mm.  exposure  technic  intro¬ 
duced  by  Kodak  for  home-movies  in  1932 
is  employed.  Documents  are  recorded  on  H 
the  film-width,  down  one  side,  up  the  other. 


Film  requirements  are  55%  less  than  with 
conventional  “full-width"  microfilming. 
More  than  twice  as  many  documents  are 
recorded  per  roll  of  film. 


I,  The  Use  of  Columns  in  Merchandising  Layon 


Bv  Lloyd  Gartner,  A.  I.  A 


can’t  be  eliminated  without  very  exJ 
structural  alterations.  In  th^ 


were  designed  without  regard  to  the 
relationship  of  merchandising  layout 
to  the  store  architecture.  Most  of 
them  were  planned  for  the  greatest 
economy  of  construction— which  means 
shorter  spans  and  more  columns.  After 
the  architect  finished,  the  interior  de¬ 
signer  generally  found  that  the  col¬ 
umns  and  stairs  w'ere  all  in  the  wrong 
places  for  his  purpose.  The  forest  of 
columns  supports  the  building  and 
carries  plumbing  or  other  pipes.  They 


The  San  Francisco  team  of  Roselyn 
&  Gartner  has  designed  many  of 
the  outstanding  stores  on  the  west 
coast.  Leo  Roselyn  is  a  merchan¬ 
dising  consultant  and  store  design¬ 
er;  Lloyd  Gartner  is  a  registered 
architect.  In  this  series  Mr.  Gart¬ 
ner  will  take  up  specific  moderni¬ 
zation  problems  the  retailer  en¬ 
counters.  He  invites  readers  to 
submit  individual  questions,  which 
he  will  answer  in  these  columns. 


pensive 

past,  the  best  treatment  the  designeil 
had  to  offer  was  to  hang  a  mirror  onj 
the  column  or  some  kind  of  decora-' 
tion  during  the  holiday  season. 

Today  we  regard  the  columns  as 
additional  display  area  which  can  be 
utilized  efficiently  and  attractively. 
They  can  be  transformed  into  mer¬ 
chandising  assets.  The  accompanying 
photographs  show  ways  of  doing  it. 


TN  planning  store  alterations  and 

modernizations,  we  are  continually 
confronted  by  the  problems  offered  by 
existing  structural  elements:  ceilings, 
columns,  walls,  floors:  and  by  store 
lighting  equipment  and  fixtures  which 
we  must  salvage  rather  than  replace 
completely.  For  the  best  modern  mer¬ 
chandising  layout,  none  of  these  indi¬ 
vidual  elements  of  store  design  should 
call  attention  to  itself.  Rather,  it 
should  help  to  concentrate  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  customer  on  the  merchan¬ 
dise.  For  our  first  study  in  this  series, 
let’s  consider  how  to  make  columns 
serve  a  merchandising  purpose. 

New  store  buildings,  of  course, 
should  be  designed  from  the  inside 
out:  the  merchandising  layout  first 
and  the  building  elements  afterwards. 
Spacing  of  the  necessary  columns  will 
then  conform  to  merchandising  as 
well  as  structural  needs. 

The  older  store  buildings,  however. 


In  this  ready-to-wear  department  the  columns  are  treated  very  attractively;  on  one 
side  a  triplicate  mirror  and  on  the  other  side  a  free-standing  display,  which  dramatizes 
the  merchandise  and  focuses  the  customer’s  attention.  The  floor  area  is  kept  free  from 
obstruction;  every  merchandising  section  can  be  seen  from  any  point.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  hide  or  camouflage  the  columns. 
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I  In  the  millinery  department  try-on  tables  with 
ris  a!)  mirrors  can  be  attractively  arranged  around  the 
in  be  column  with  decorative  baffles.  The  arrangement 
ively.  shown  enables  one  salesperson  to  serve  four  cus- 
tamers  at  a  time.  Floor  area  is  gained  for  displays. 


Space-saving  of  the  most  ingenious  kind  combines  with  dramatic  display  in  this 
book  department  arrangement.  The  display  selling  tables  are  built  around  the 
column.  Step-ups  hmise  forward  stock  and  quick  selling  display  items.  This 
is  an  answer  to  the  problem  usual  in  book  departments — getting  titles  up  to  eye 
level  and  yet  avoiding  the  static  look  of  library  shelves. 


Column  utilization  in  the  housewares  or  gift  de¬ 
partment  can  quadruple  the  display  area.  Glass 
shelves  and  canopy  lighting  are  used. 


This  extremely  attractive  utilization  of  columns  in  a  lamp  department  applies 
the  prirwiples  of  structural  engineering.  The  displays  are  cantilever  type.  Btuk- 
ground  is  right  for  dramatizing  the  decorative  merchandise. 
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Is  Retailing  Becoming  a  Night  Business? 


{Continued  from  page  15) 
adopted  a  Friday  night  opening. 

In  addition  to  this,  a  few  cities  in 
the  New  England  area  which  adopted 
the  five-day  store  op>erating  week  in¬ 
stituted  night  openings  at  the  same 
time.  Such  is  the  case  in  Bridgeport, 
New  Haven,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  and  a 
few  other  communities. 

Store  Schedule  Survey 

Because  of  the  intense  interest  in 
this  problem,  the  Store  Management 
Group  undertook  in  late  November  a 
survey  of  the  night  opening  situation 
in  large  and  small  cities  throughout 
the  country.  The  survey  solicited  in¬ 
formation  on  prevailing  night  open¬ 
ing  practices  by  all  tyjjes  of  stores  in 
the  downtown  area,  but  with  particu¬ 
lar  emphasis  on  department  and  spe¬ 
cialty  stores.  It  also  covered  suburban 
competitive  practice  where  concen¬ 
trated  shopping  areas  existed  on  the 
perimeter  of  the  larger  cities.  It  in¬ 
volved  a  collection  of  information 
also  on  daily  store  open  schedules  and 
the  number  of  store  open  hours  per 
week;  on  employee  schedules  includ¬ 
ing  both  number  of  days  worked  and 
total  weekly  hours  worked,  and  other 
practices  affecting  store  schedules.  In¬ 
formation  has  been  collected  from  190 
cities,  ranging  in  size  from  cities  un¬ 
der  25,000  p>opulation  to  those  with 
500,000  or  more  residents.  The  com¬ 
pleteness  in  the  returns,  particularly 
as  applied  to  the  larger  cities,  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  fact  that  information  has 
been  received  from  73  cities  out  of  a 
total  of  92  with  a  population  of 
100,000  or  more.  This  is  attributed  to 
the  cooperative  spirit  of  secretaries  of 
local  retail  merchants  associations  and 
trade  boards  to  whom  we  appealed 
for  information. 

These  returns  are  being  analyzed 
and  a  complete  report  will  be  issued 
later  in  January.  A  preliminary  anal¬ 
ysis  of  this  information  reveals  some 
very  interesting  and  significant  high¬ 
lights  concerning  the  prevalence  of 
night  openings. 

Overall  Pictiu'e 

Of  the  190  cities  reporting,  138  or 
approximately  73  per  cent  indicated 


that  night  openings  were  observed  in 
their  city  by  one  or  more  classifications 
of  retail  stores,  whether  department, 
specialty,  furniture,  variety  or  apparel 
chains.  Of  the  138  communities  re¬ 
porting  night  openings  by  one  or 
more  kinds  of  retail  establishment, 
114  or  more  than  82  per  cent  stated 
that  night  openings  were  observed  by 
virtually  all  of  the  leading  depart¬ 
ment  and  large  specialty  stores  in 
their  resjiective  cities. 

An  analysis  by  |x>pulation  group¬ 
ings  for  these  major  classes  of  retail 
outlets  shows  the  following: 


Total 

Population  Cities 

Groups  Reporting 

Observe 
Night  Openings 
In  Some  Degree 
Yes  No 

Under  25,000 

26 

23 

3 

25,000  to  49,999 

45 

53 

12 

50,000  to  99,000 

46 

28 

18 

100,000  to  199,999 

28 

22 

6 

200,000  to  499.999 

26 

14 

12 

Over  500.000 

19 

18 

1 

190 

138 

52 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  a  previ¬ 
ous  survey  made  in  the  fall  of  1945, 
when  some  wartime  night  openings 

The  Training  of  Retail 

he  appears  to  have  brains  and  brawn, 
any  young  college  graduate  can  get  a 
job  in  retailing  without  previous  sjjec- 
ialized  preparation.  While  a  few  for¬ 
ward-looking  stores  are  eager  to  em¬ 
ploy— and  actually  place  a  premium 
upon— the  graduates  of  professional 
schools  of  retailing,  most  stores  still 
have  not  awakened  fully  to  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  the  training  that  such  schools 
provide.  Most  stores  still  accept  col¬ 
lege  graduates  without  demanding 
prior  professional  study.  Many  stores, 
including  those  that  cooperate  with 
the  School  of  Retailing,  send  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  the  better-known  liberal 
arts  and  business  administration  col¬ 
leges  each  year  in  search  of  young 
men  and  women  whom  they  may  de¬ 
velop  into  executive  material.  In  this 
respect,  the  New  York  stores  actually 


were  still  being  observed,  showed  that 
1 19  cities  or  67  per  cent  out  of  a  total 
of  177  studied  observed  night  open¬ 
ings. 

In  the  above  table  it  is  interesting 
to  observe  the  heavy  concentration  of 
night  openings  in  cities  of  500,000 
where  all  but  one  out  of  19  report 
night  openings.  Further  analysis  by 
classes  or  kinds  of  retail  stores  shows 
that  of  the  138  cities  reporting  night 
openings  in  some  degree,  92  cities  in¬ 
dicated  it  to  be  a  general  practice  of 
the  major  classes  of  retail  establish¬ 
ments,  whether  department  store,  spe¬ 
cialty,  furniture  or  chain.  In  18  cities, 
the  practice  was  varied  or  split,  where 
some  of  the  leading  stores  remained 
open  and  others  did  not.  The  balance 
of  the  cities  reflected  specialized  prac¬ 
tice  where  either  the  furniture  stores 
were  open  or  the  smaller  specialty 
stores  or  chain  stores,  but  where  no 
prevailing  practice  of  all  classes  of  I 
stores  existed.  I 

Considering  only  department  stores 
and  the  larger  women’s  specialty 
stores,  night  openings  were  reported 
in  114  out  of  the  total  of  190  cities, 
representing  about  60  per  cent  observ¬ 
ance.  A  classification  of  department 
{Continued  on  page  28) 

Executives  (Cont.  from  p.  19) 

compete  w'ith  the  School  which  they 
founded  in  enlisting  college  gradu¬ 
ates.” 

This  raises  the  underlying  problem; 
Do  stores  want  the  broad  training 
schools  of  retailing  can  provide?  The 
effectiveness  of  schools  of  retailing  is 
largely  in  the  hands  of  stores  them¬ 
selves.  Professional  education  is  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  a  foundation  of 
knowledge  and  skill  that  will  make  it 
possible  for  a  student  to  learn  readily 
and  soundly  from  exjierience.  If  we 
can  do  this  we  will  be  able  to  aid  in 
raising  the  professional  standards  of 
retail  work  and  draw  better  qualified 
people  to  it.  Clearly,  this  is  a  huge 
job,  and  a  joint  responsibility  for 
which  the  schools  of  retailing  solicit 
the  continued  assistance  and  under¬ 
standing  of  store  executives. 
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ESCAUIYORS 


RECOGNIZES  THE  COMPETITIVE  NEED 
TO  AVOID  CUSTOMER  TRAFFIC  JAMS 

Farseeing  executives  of  the  newly  expanded  Diamond  Department  Store 
know  that  inadequate  vertical  transportation  keeps  customers  from  visiting 
upper  sales  floors.  Traffic  jams  actually  retard  sales.  Customers  instinctively 
shop  in  stores  that  provide  immediate  transportation.  Watch  Diamond  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  in  Charleston.  Ten  new  Escalators  provide  very  comfortable, 
very  attractive  up-and-down  transportation  to  Diamond's  basement  and 
five  upper  sales  floors. 

THE  NEW  OTIS  "32R"  ESCALATOR  sells  for  33%  less  than  any  other 
Escalator.  It  will  fit  easily  into  your  1949  budget.  Complete  amortization  — 
which  includes  principal  reduction,  interest,  liability  insurance,  power 
consumption  and  upkeep  —  can  be  as  little  as  $8.71  a  day.  Write  for 
Bulletin  B-700-V.  Otis  Elevator  Company,  260  1 1th  Ave.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


''ESCALATOR”  IS  A  REGISTERED  TRADE  MARK  OF  THE  OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPANY.  ONLY  OTIS  MAKES  ESCALATORS. 

STORES 


DIAMOND  ^ 

CHARLESTON,  W.VA.  ^ 

10  Escalators 
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OffwUUlUeNvraV^- 
Advertise™®''*  '" 

r,„„nn  Sheet  Campaign 


Designed  to  reach  more  of  vour  cus¬ 
tomers  than  ever  before  with  the  top 
sheet  news  st»)r\  ah«)ut  new  Combspun 
('annon  Percale  Sheets!  Covering  all 
customers ! 


LIFE  GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING  AMERICAN  HOME 


jllions  of  women  will  see  this  ad 

(and  others  just  as  inviting)  in 


LADIES’  HOME  JOURNAL  BETTER  HOMES  &  GARDENS 


BRIDE’S  MAGAZINE  BRIDE’S  REFERENCE  BOOK 


IS  new  campaign 


ever 


a  woman  s  eye  .  .  .  noLd  tier  ear . .  . 
loosen  her  purse-strings  .  .  .  make  her  your  custiuner 
(lomhspun  Cannon  Percale  Sheets! 


Genuine  news  to  tell  your  cus¬ 
tomers!  News  that  Cannon  Per¬ 
cale  Sheets  are  now  (Combspun 
—  softer,  smoother,  longer-wear- 
ing  — yet  cost  no  more! 


Proved  selling  points!  All  the 
convincing  selling  points  altout 
fineness . . .  lightness . . .  strength, 
and  long  wear  were  taken  from 
the  I'nited  States  Testing  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.  Lalmralory  Re|M)rts!* 

•REPORT  NO,  90696 


A  luxury  look  in  glorious  full 
color!  No  sheet  advertising  has 
a  more  inviting  look— yet  none  is 
harder-selling,  with  its  story  of 
luxury  at  a  within-reach  price! 


The  famous  Cannon  Girl  who 
for  years  has  proved  herself  the 
l)e«t  attention-getter  in  the  busi¬ 
ness! 


Available  now!  Special  counter  cards,  sign 
toppers,  advertising  helps!  Plan  to  tie  in  and 
profit  thereby ! 


A  purse-opening  value  story! 
Timed  right  for  these  days  when 
customers  are  more  price-and- 
qnality  conscious  than  ever  be¬ 
fore! 


A  go-get-it  payoff  !  Every  ad 
urges  customers  to  see  you  and 
get  the  new  Combspun  Cannon 
Percale  Sheets! 


CANNON 


Cannon  Percale  Sheets— now  tlie\ 


CANNON  TOWELS... STOCKING.S.,,BI,ANKKTS  •  CANNON  MILLS,  INC.,  TO  WORTH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  1.3,  N.  Y. 


{Continued  on  page  24) 
and  specialty  store  practice  by  popula¬ 
tion  groups  shows  the  following: 


Night  Openings  by 
Department  and  Specialty  Stores 


Population 

Total 

('•roups 

Cities 

Yes 

No 

Under  25,000 

26 

22 

4 

25.000  to  49.999 

45 

28 

17 

50.000  to  99.99*) 

46 

21 

25 

100,000  to  199,999 

28 

18 

10 

200.(K)0  to  499.999 

26 

10 

16 

Over  5(K).0(K) 

19 

15 

4 

190 

114 

76 

These  department 

and 

specialty 

stores  classified 

above 

reported  only 

one  night  opening  per 

week  prevail- 

ing  in  all  cities  except  three.  One  city 
in  the  second  population  group  re¬ 
ported  that  stores  remain  open  two 
nights  a  week  which  was  also  the  prac¬ 
tice  observed  by  two  cities  in  the  third 
fKjpulation  group. 

Typical  Nights  Observed 

An  analysis  of  the  particular  night 
of  the  week  on  which  late  openings 
were  observed  by  department  and 
specialty  stores  (other  retail  classifica¬ 
tions  excluded)  shows  an  interesting 
picture.  Of  111  cities  analyzed,  Mon¬ 
day  was  the  most  frequent  day  report¬ 
ed  for  late  openings.  Next  in  fre¬ 
quency  was  Friday  night,  observed  by 
31  stores,  and  next  Thursday  night, 
observed  by  20.  The  following  table 
analyzes  by  population  classifications 
the  day  of  the  week  on  which  night 
openings  are  observed: 


acteristic  of  the  smallei  to  medium 
size  cities  under  200,000  population. 
Thursday  night  observance  also  re¬ 
flects,  in  part,  long  standing  practice. 

The  impetus  of  the  Monday  night 
opening  practice  reflects  basically  the 
wartime  picture  or  the  institution  of 
night  openings  immediately  following 
the  war.  In  the  great  majority  of  the 
Monday  night  observances,  the  stores 
do  not  open  until,  noon  on  Monday. 
The  selection  of  this  night  with  a  late 
morning  opening  reflects  the  attempt 
by  management  to  give  the  employees 
a  longer  weekend  in  exchange  for 
working  one  evening  a  week.  Person¬ 
nel  considerations  more  than  any 
other  single  factor  affect  the  selection 
of  this  night.  Actually,  out  of  the 
total  114  cities  in  which  the  larger 
department  and  specialty  stores  ob¬ 
serve  night  openings,  39  observe  a 
noon  day  opening  instead  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  morning  opening  schedule. 

Employee  Work  Week  Schedules 

Only  limited  information  of  a  pre¬ 
liminary  character  is  available  at  this 
time  w'ith  respect  to  store  weekly  open 
hours  and  employee  work  schedules. 
A  very  rough  analysis  indicates,  as  is 
to  be  expected,  that  the  great  major¬ 
ity  of  stores  are  open  six  days  a  week 
and  that  weekly  store  open  hours  are 
bulked  between  48  and  52  hours  per 
week.  The  principal  exceptions  occur 
in  communities  under  50,000,  where 
longer  store  open  schedules  are  ob¬ 
served,  and  in  those  communities  op¬ 
erating  on  a  five-day  store  week,  where 
weekly  store  open  hours  are  bulked  at 


Under 

25.000 

25,000 

to 

49,999 

50,000 

to 

99,999 

100,000 

to 

199,999 

200,000 

to 

499,999 

Over 

500,000 

Total 

Monday 

_ 

7 

6 

7 

6 

8 

34 

Tuesday 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Wednesday 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

3 

Thursday 

1 

2 

5 

5 

8 

6 

Friday 

7 

10 

7 

6 

1 

— 

31 

Saturday 

13 

7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20 

111 

It  is  obvious  from  these  figures  that 
Saturday  night  openings  are  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  smaller  cities  under 
50,000  reflecting  so-called  rural  com¬ 
munities  where  the  Saturday  night 
practice  has  been  of  long  standing. 
Friday  night  openings  are  also  char¬ 


45  to  47  per  week. 

Similarly  a  majority  of  cities— 126 
out  of  186— report  a  six  day  employee 
work  week.  Twenty-one  cities  repmrt 
a  bVi  day  work  week  and  some  39 
communities,  principally  in  the  larger 
population  brackets,  have  instituted 


the  five  day  work  week.  Employee 
hours  are  grouped  for  the  most  part-j 
within  the  range  of  40  to  44  hours.] 


General  Observations 

The  foregoing  comparisons  are  pre¬ 
liminary  in  character.  The  final  sur-* 
vey  when  completed  will  give  a  morel 
detailed  picture  of  variation  in  storeij 
practice  both  for  downtown  depart-i 
ment  and  specialty  stores  and  those! 
in  suburban  shopping  centers. 

Many  cities  have  the  matter  of  gen-i| 
eral  store  open  schedules  and  particu-  j 
lar  night  openings  under  serious  con-i 
sideration  at  the  present  time. 

As  previously  pointed  out,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  night  openings  is  highly  con¬ 
troversial  and  strong  differences  of 
opinion  regarding  its  practicality  or' 
desirability  can  be  found  in  most  of 
the  communities  where  new  night 
openings  are  under  consideration. 
Some  merchants  believe  that  the  shojj-  j 
ping  habits  of  the  public  have  so 
changed  that  night  openings  are  nec-i 
essary  if  downtown  stores  are  to  prop¬ 
erly  meet  their  customers’  needs.  Some 
feel  that  increase  in  operating  expen-' 
ses  demands  the  fullest  possible  utiliz-i 
ation  of  the  physical  plant.  Other 
merchants  feel  just  as  strongly  that 
the  extension  of  store  hours  via  even-i 
ing  openings  is  a  trend  backwards  to 
the  days  when  department  stores  were 
noted  for  long  hours  and  thereby 
heavy  work  schedules.  Many  retailers 
on  this  side  of  the  fence  believe  that 
night  openings  are  injurious  to  good 
employee  morale  and  frequently  a 
forerunner  to  unionization. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
many  stores  which  have  recently  insti¬ 
tuted  night  ojsenings  are  already  ob-; 
serving  the  five  day  employee  week  or 
have  adopted  the  five  day  schedule 
when  late  openings  were  initiated. 

Unfortunately  the  decision  of  one 
or  two  stores  to  open  at  night  com¬ 
petitively  forces  other  stores  to  do  so 
against  their  desire  not  to  open.  The 
problem  is  very  definitely  a  local  one 
in  character.  The  shopping  needs  of 
the  public  and  competitive  practices 
of  other  stores  in  the  community  or  in 
outlying  areas  are  the  basic  factors 
which  must  be  evaluated.  Finally,  the 
trend  of  retail  sales  and  operating  ex¬ 
penses  in  1949  will  have  a  direct  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  action  stores  will  take. 
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You  know  Reed  8c  Barton’s  fine  reputation  for 
beauty  luith  selling  power.  Your  customers  know 
Reed  8c  Barton’s  unsurpassed  reputation  for  master 
craftsmanship,  original  designs,  and  luxurious  heavy 
weight.  That’s  why  you’ll  get  more  sales.,  faster 
turnover,  and  greater  pyrstigc  from  promoting  nation¬ 
ally  advertised  Reed  &:  Barton  silverware. 


STERLING  FLATWARE 

Seven  popular  patterns... Francis  First,  Pointed 
Antique,  Marlborough,  French  Renaissance, 
Fragrance,  Guildhall,  Georgian  Rose. 

STERLING  HOLLOWARE 

World-famous  tea  and  coffee  services,  serving 
dishes,  bowls,  trays  .  .  .  everything  for  the  well- 
appointed  table. 

PLATED  HOLLOWARE 

Finest  silverplated  tea  and  coffee  services,  veg¬ 
etable  dishes,  pitchers  and  other  pieces  . . .  next 
to  sterling  in  quality. 


REED  &  BARTON.  SILVERSMITHS.  TAUNTON,  MASS..  Esiablishtd  1824  •  NEW  YORK.  4  Maiden  Lane  •  BOSTON,  1014  Statler  Bldf.  •  CHICAGO,  Merchandise  Mart 
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■  Makes  possible  increased  sales  .  .  .  retail 
prices  are  still  down  at  1944  levels! 

■  Makes  possible  increased  profits  .  .  .  with 
the  finest  merchandising  and  point>of-sale 
material. 

■  National  radio  and  magazine  advertising 
that  leads  the  field  in  power  and  size. 

■  Twelve  magnificent  patterns  in  solid 
silver  crafted  by  famous  century-taught 
silversmiths. 


STORES 


The  Year  Ahead:  Opportunity 


For  department  stores,  modern  merchandising  of  silver¬ 
ware  during  1949  will  be  a  gateway  to  increased  sales, 
enhanced  good  will,  and  a  tidy  additional  profit.  How¬ 
ever,  only  new'  perspectives  in  the  viewpoints  of  manage¬ 
ment  and  buyer  will  permit  these  goals  to  be  realized  fully. 

In  recent  years  department  stores’  appreciation  of  silver¬ 
ware  has  been  growing.  But  it  still  is  the  exception  for 
management  to  understand  its  possibilities  as  thoroughlv 
as,  say,  those  of  ready-to-w’ear,  and  to  exploit  these  possi¬ 
bilities  by  giving  the  department  adequate  location,  area, 
stock  investment,  promotion  and  personnel.  Too  often  the 
buyer  himself  views  silverware  as  a  “sideline”  secondary  to 
some  other  department  for  which  he  is  also  responsible. 

Analysis  of  the  $350,000,000  national  silverware  sales  vol¬ 
ume  when  prorated  by  trading  areas,  the  percentages  of  this 
business  now  being  done  by  department  stores,  and  the 
wide  variations  in  performance  between  various  comparable 
department  stores,  indicates  that  most  silverware  depart¬ 
ments  are  not  getting  their  share  of  the  available  business. 
Many  could  double  their  sales. 

The  Controllers’  Congress  M.O.R.  Report  reveals  that  in 
department  stores  with  total  volume  of  more  than  $10,- 
000,000  the  per  cent  of  silverware  sales  (including  clocks) 
to  total  sales  has  been  .6  per  cent  for  1945,  and  .7  per  cent 
for  1946  and  1947.  A  recent  manufacturer  study  of  sales 
possibilities  in  department  stores  sets  two  per  cent  of  total 


store  sales  as  an  attainable  goal  for  silverware  alone. 
cording  to  a  survey  conductetl  among  stores  doing  more: 
than  $10,000,000  annually,  less  than  one  in  ten  does  1.5  j)et 
cent  of  the  store  volume  in  silverware:  yet  the  tact  that  a 
number  of  department  stores  have  done  considerably  better 
indicates  that  better  possibilities  probably  exist  for  all. 


The  Expanded  Market 

Higher  Living  Standards.  The  1949  outlook  for  silver¬ 
ware  business  is  excellent.  The  war  years  brought  a  new 
high  in  wages  and  living  standards  to  the  mass  of  American: 
homes.  Much  of  the  great  unfilled  demand  for  silverware  | 
which  has  been  unlocked  by  recent  prosperity,  represents  i 
initial  purchases,  among  families  and  indivieluals  who  there-' 
fore  have  no  established  habit  of  buying  from  jewelers.  For 
the  department  store,  this  is  opportunity. 

Increased  Leisure,  l  ire  increase  in  leisure  time  enter¬ 
taining  anti  the  growing  tendency  for  the  .Vmerican  hoiiic 
to  build  and  maintain  a  tradition  of  gracious  everyday  lit 
iiig,  are  constantly  reinforced  by  advertising,  publicity,  anil 
the  editorial  pages  of  homemaking  magazines. 

New  Silverware  for  New  Homes.  The  great  wave  ot  new 
home  building  reaches  into  every  .Vmerican  community. 
Home  ownership  provitles  a  strong  incentive  to  acquire 
line  family  possessions,  especially  silver.  The  unnumbered 


A  traveling  unit  with  rose  velvet  back¬ 
ground  and  light  moonstone  tones  for 
Gorham  sterling. 


For  the  holiday  feast  sterling  flatware  gives  the 
rich  finish  to  a  homecoming  dinner  party. 
Photo  —  Reed  and  Barton. 


COVER  PHOTO 


Filene’s.  Remoi>abU 
inside  forms  in  the 
showcase  interiori 
make  for  closer  cus¬ 
tomer  inspection. 
Photo  courtesy  L.  G. 
Sherburne  Associates, 
Store  Designers. 
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young  couples  who  are  enjoying  private  living  lor  the  first 
time  must  purchase  everything— another  chance  for  the  de¬ 
partment  store  to  capture  the  important  first  silverware 
purchase,  key  to  almost  unlimited  future  sales  possibilities. 

Rural  Prosperity.  Several  years  of  high  farm  prosperity 
(with  the  likelihood  that  government  support  of  farm  prices 
will  be  continued)  account  for  yet  another  sizeable  group  of 
profitable  customers.  Ownership  of  silverware  is  a  recently 
acquired  ambition  for  most  of  the  farm  families  in  the 
market.  Their  purchases  today  often  are  made  in  complete 
sets,  at  the  higher  quality  levels,  and  for  cash.  A  major 
silverware  company  reports  that  its  rural  sales  were  25  per 
cent  larger  in  1947  than  in  1946,  and  that  for  1948  the  in¬ 
crease  over  1947  will  have  been  at  least  .^8  {ler  cent.  Farm 
families  traditionally  do  their  buying  mainly  from  mail 
order  houses  and  department  stores. 


enter  i' 
home 


Profitable  Business 


quirt  f 
he  red 


Is  this  promising  sales  potential  worth  while  from  a  profit 
standpoint?  \  well  run  silverware  department  can  be  one 
of  the  best  profit  producers  in  the  store,  .\verage  markon 
percentage  for  the  department  is  around  45  per  cent;  few 
other  tlepartments  in  the  store  can  boast  a  higher  figure. 
Since  silverware  is  not  affected  by  seasonal  changes  or  by 
frequent  vagaries  of  fashion,  markdowns,  exclusive  of  em¬ 
ployees’  distounts,  are  largely  an  unnecessary  evil. 


.-1/  top.  Exquisitely  coordinated  tables  like  this  hax>e 
been  sold  at  an  all-inclusive  price.  Pattern  “1810”  — 
International  Sterling. 


Center.  The  “Occasion  of  a  Lifetime”  —  The  Bridal 
buffet  supper.  The  Rogers  Bros.  1847  Silvenvare  bears 
the  appropriate  name  “Remembrance”. 


The  turkey  center  piece  surrounded  by  fruit,  nuts  and 
flowers  adds  a  festive  note  for  the  accompanying 
Community  Oneida  brilliant  flatware. 


\ 
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For  Basic  Operations 


O  ILVERVVARE  business  is  built  up  over  a  period  of  time; 

it  is  no  mushroom  growth.  Logically,  then,  merchandise 
plans  for  the  department  already  in  operation  must  be 
based,  not  upon  the  inadequate  record  of  a  season  that  is 
past,  but  upon  planned  future  figures.  If  your  department 
is  not  up  there  at  the  top,  and  if  you  seriously  want  silver¬ 
ware  business,  cut  the  bonds  of  last  year’s  record.  Such 
surgery  is  the  only  cure  for  the  creeping  paralysis  in  a 
department  lagging  during  good  times  because  it  is  under¬ 
stocked,  understaffed,  and  underpromoted. 

However,  a  small  store  can  inaugurate  a  silverware  busi¬ 
ness  on  a  comparatively  small  investment,  provided  mini¬ 
mum  balanced  stocks  in  all  classifications  are  provided  for. 
At  first,  flatware  even  can  be  sold  on  a  special  order  basis 
if  necessary,  the  store’s  stock  in  this  classification  consisting 
of  sample  spoons  or  forks. 


At  lop.  A  display  suit¬ 
able  for  Valentine’s  Day 
Promotion  —  Holmes 
and  Edwards. 


To  Remember  in  Planning 


In  setting  up  the  department’s  budget,  give  considers 
tion  to: 

1.  The  general  economic  situation.  (Will  cus¬ 
tomers  have  the  money  to  buy  the  merchan¬ 
dise?) 

2.  The  local  economic  situation.  (Is  the  shopping 
area  dependent  upon  a  single  industry,  or  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  variety  of  businesses?  Is  local  in¬ 
dustry  in  sound  condition  for  the  coming  year?) 

3.  The  condition  of  the  market.  (Is  supply  catch¬ 
ing  up  with  demand?  Are  prices  steady?  Arc- 
intrinsic  values  good?) 

I.  The  distance  from  the  store  to  its  resources. 
(Can  the  store  operate  on  minimum  stocks,  or 
will  delivery  delays  necessitate  carrying  a  re¬ 
serve  of  merchandise?) 

.5.  The  location  of  the  store,  and  its  typical  cli¬ 
entele.  (Does  the  store  draw  from  all  sections 
of  the  shopping  area?  Does  it  cater  mainly  to 
the  classes,  or  to  the  masses?  to  the  younger 
group,  or  to  families?  to  an  urban,  or  to  a  rural 
trade?  Wdiat  (om]>etition  faces  the  depart¬ 
ment?) 

(i.  The  l(K:ation  of  the  department  within  the 
store.  (Is  it  in  a  heavy  traffic  area,  or  is  it  an 
exclusive  “shop”?  Is  it  on  the  main  floor,  or 
upstairs?) 

7.  I  he  promotional  plan.  (For  what  months  are 
the  large  promotional  drives  scheduled?  How 
mudi  promotion  will  be  based  on  prestige? 
assortments?  price?) 


Center,  A  traveling  unit. 
Bridal  book  display  by 
Gorham  Sterling. 


Below.  A  suggestion  for 
table  setting  for  infor. 
mol  dinner.  Sweet  Briar 
pattern  in  Tudor  Plate 
by  Oneida  Community. 
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THE  NEXT  THING  TO  STERLING  g| 


NOW  AVAILABLE  IN  3  LOVELY 


OPEN  STOCK  PATTERNS 


For  the  first  time  in  over  six  years,  Gorham  Silverplate 
is  now  available  in  three  lovely  patterns... in  separate 
pieces,  in  dozens  and  in  service  sets  for  four,  six,  eight 
or  twelve!  Gorham  Silverplate,  designed  and  made  by 
the  makers  of  famous  Gorham  Sterling,  is  superior  in 
pattern  and  quality... heavily  plated,  with  sterling  inlay 
the  Gorham  way  at  points  of  greatest  wear.  Gorham 
Silverplate  is  the  next  thing  to  sterling  because... 


2^  Gorham  Silverplate  is  extra 
heavily  plated  for  longer  wear. 

2.  Gorham  Silverplate  has  a  heavy 
inlay  of  sterling  (solid)  silver  at 
the  point  of  greatest  wear  on  the 
most  used  spoons  and  forks. 


LADY  CAROLINE 
A  pattern  of  quiet 
elegance,  pleasantly 
ornamented  with  a 
stylised  leaf  and 
reed  design,  ex¬ 
pressing  the  clean- 
cut  quality  of  true 
silter  artistry. 


INVITATION 
A  romantic  pattern 
wilh  delightful 
flower  and  leaf 
border  design. 
Equally  correct  for 
modest  table-set¬ 
tings  or  for  elegant 
entertaining. 


CAVALIER 
A  pattern  of  perfect 
proportion.with  soft 
gleaming  center 
panel  framed  by 
delicate  lines,  end¬ 
ing  at  the  tip  of  the 
handle  in  graceful 
scrolls. 


ONEIDA  LTD.  ONEIDA,  N.  Y. 

*  I'rade-marka 
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IS  EASY  TO  SELL 


Your  selling  job  is  easier  because  of  Community’s 
outstanding  pattern  leadership.  Only  Community 
offers  a  range  of  patterns  to  please  all  tastes  .  .  . 
from  the  very  plain  to  the  ornate. 

This  pattern  leadership  plus  the  finest  quality  and 
powerful  advertising. . .  MAKES  COMMUNITY 
EASY  TO  SELL! 


MORNING  STAR 

.  .  .  harmonizes  perfectly  with  traditional  and 
modern  settings.  The  deeply  sculptured,  pierced 
design,  the  gentle  curve  of  the  handle  make 
this  a  pattern  to  live  with,  a  pattern  to  love. 


LADY’  HAMILTON 

...  is  the  pattern  to  suggest  for  the  customer 
who  prefers  simplicity  in  fine  silverware.  The 
tapered  handle  and  simple  ornament  are  re¬ 
strained,  smart,  and  give  this  pattern  a  classic 


CORONATION 

...  is  a  favorite  both  with  new  homemakers 
and  silver  wedding  celebrants.  Hostesses  like 
its  rich,  deeply  carved,  pierced  design  .  .  .  they 
like  the  light-reflecting  flutings.  Here's  a  pattern 
to  lend  distinction  to  the  simplest  table  settings. 


MILADY 

...  is  a  sentimental  triumph  in  silverware  de¬ 
sign.  Not  too  plain,  not  too  ornate  .  .  .  the 
deeply  cut,  delicate  floral  design  is  reminiscent 
of  a  lovely  antique  necklace.  Milady  is  a 
perennial  favorite  with  the  very  young  bride. 


Evaluating  Stock  Turn  Figure 

Most  departments  in  a  store  reflect  good  operation  in  a 
high  turnover  rate. -'In  silverware  it  is  more  important  to 
j  have  stock  to  meet  customer  demand  than  it  is  to  have  a 
j  high  rate  of  stock  turn.  For  the  sake  of  completeness,  a 
properly  merchandised  silvenvare  department  will  stock 
many  items  which  are  recognized  in  advance  as  slow-sellers. 
These  items  do  not  go  out  of  fashion,  nor  do  they  become 
shopworn  or  otherwise  lose  their  value  in  stock. 

More  significant  than  stock  turn  as  a  measure  of  good 
^  operation  is  a  stock  condition  which,  except  for  sales  mer- 
'  ihandise,  is  kept  relatively  even  throughout  the  year.  This 
indicates  that  promotion  is  being  directed  to  the  months 
when  stimulation  is  needed,  and  that  the  requirements  of 
heavy  buying  months,  such  as  May,  June,  November,  and 
December,  are  being  anticipated  with  exactitude. 

,  In  compiling  the  merchandise  operation  figures  of  the 
'  department,  end-of-month  stock  is  the  important  factor. 

The  turnover  rate  is  figured  on  the  basis  of  the  average  of 
I  the  first-of-month  stock  at  the  beginning  of  the  period,  and 
I  the  end-of-month  stock  for  all  the  months  of  the  period. 
The  buyer  who  consistently  has  his  stock  in  line  at  the  end 
of  the  month  is  operating  efficiently.  This  provides  latitude 
I  for  purchase  and  disposal  of  additional  merchandise  be¬ 
tween  times,  to  stimulate  sales  if  they  retjuire  it,  or  to  meet 
?  an  expanded  selling  opportunity.  The  manner  in  which 
j  turnover  is  figured  also  makes  it  clear  that  it  is  fallacious 
to  end  the  jieriod  w'ith  a  stock  which  has  been  starved 
down  for  the  sake  of  a  low  inventory.  The  effect  on  turn¬ 
over  figure  of  an  artificially  low  stock  at  the  end  of  the 
period  is  largely  dissipated  in  the  process  of  averaging. 

A  Model  Stock  Plan 
Simplifies  Operation 

I  silverware  department  is  a  complex  operation,  re- 

I  quiring  provision  for  sterling  and  plated  w'are,  flatware 
j  and  holloware,  a  miscellany  of  brands,  patterns,  styles,  and 
prices,  rapid  sellers  and  slow  sellers.  No  one  is  genius 
enough  to  guess  his  way  through  such  a  maze. 

Therefore,  as  a  guide  to  allocating  the  department’s  in¬ 
vestment,  a  model  stock  plan  is  a  must.  Its  object  is  to 
compose,  through  units  of  pieces  of  each  description,  a 
I  detailed  picture  of  the  ideal  stock  condition  of  the  depart- 

*  ment.  It  makes  possible  the  judicious  weeding  out  in 
advance  of  duplication,  while  preserving  the  correct  pro 
portions  of  the  merchandise  investment.  It  is  better  to 

*  carry  complete  stocks  on  a  few  patterns  than  inadetjuate 
'.  stocks  in  twice  as  many  patterns.  Moreover,  each  line  and 

pattern  taken  into  the  department’s  stocks,  carries  with  it 
a  responsibility  to  customers  to  keep  it  there.  So,  concen- 
.  nation  and  careful  selection  in  advance  are  imj>erative. 
How  many  manufacturers’  lines  does  the  department  really 
require?  No  department  can  carry  all  there  are.  If  the  best 
in  each  classification  are  included,  it  may  be  advisable  to 
do  without  those  which  are  only  secontl-best.  A  similar 
selectiveness  applies  to  patterns.  Too  many  closely  similar 
patterns  can  actually  confuse  a  customer  and  delay  her 
final  decision. 
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Luxurious  linen,  glassware,  china  and  flatware  com. 
bined  in  a  beautiful  table  setting.  Photo  by  Towle’s. 


Planning  holloware  stock  is  particularly  difficult,  because 
so  many  items  are  involved,  and  the  rate  of  sale  of  some 
of  them  is  unpredictable.  Yet  in  stores  that  do  a  big  gift 
business  in  silverware,  the  holloware  volume  may  be  as 
high  as  one-third  of  the  total  department  sales.  The  hol¬ 
loware  stock  must  include  an  assortment  of  matched  pieces, 
and  represent  a  suitable  distribution  of  price  levels  for  the 
store’s  particular  clientele.  There  are  no  set  price  ranges 
in  holloware.  The  price  of  a  piece  is  determined  by  its 
size,  intricacy  of  outline,  workmanship,  decoration,  quality, 
and  weight.  Most  stores  have  a  higher  turnover  in  plated 
holloware  than  in  sterling,  though  some  smaller  pieces— 
those  which  traditionally  are  valued  for  their  elegance 
above  utility,  such  as  candelabra,  bowds,  sugar  and  creamer 
sets— sell  more  rapidly  in  sterling. 

A  separate  category  should  be  provided  in  the  model 
stock  plan  for  infants’  and  children’s  silverware,  sterling 
and  plate  combined.  This  profitable  merchandise  becomes 
lost  and  is  overlooked  by  both  customers  and  salespeople 
if  it  is  mixed  in  with  the  regular  stock.  It  deserves  its  own 
space  in  the  department,  as  well  as  its  own  little  stock  and 
budget  plan. 

A  Merchandising  Guide 

Recent  government  census  figures  indicate  that  in  sterling 
70  per  cent  of  the  business  is  in  flatware,  and  30  per  cent 
is  in  holloware,  while  in  plated  the  corresponding  percent¬ 
ages  are  80  per  cent  and  20  per  cent.  In  a  merchandising 
guide  for  its  retail  outlets,  a  large  manufacturer  gives  the 
following  proportioning  of  budgeted  sales  for  most  depart¬ 
ments: 

Per  Cent 


Plated  flatware  40.2 

Sterling  flatware  36.0 

Plated  holloware  .  1 1.0 

Sterling  holloware  12.0 

Children’s  silverware  .8 


T  his  has  been  based  upon  the  experience  of  the  seasons 
just  past.  The  general  consensus  is  that  for  the  coming 
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The  display  xvindotv  can  be  an  inviting  introduction  to  the 
silverware  section.  Photo  by  Gorham. 


year,  most  stores  may  anticipate  a  slightly  increased  sales 
resistance  to  higher  priced  merchandise.  Thus,  def>ending 
upon  the  merchandiser’s  own  judgment  of  his  local  situa¬ 
tion,  the  previous  stock  budget  for  sterling  probably  should 
be  slightly  decreased,  and  this  amount  added  to  the  better 
plated  ware.  The  marked  quality-consciousness  which  cus¬ 
tomers  have  developed  is  expected  to  focus  their  interest 
mainly  upon  merchandise  in  the  upper  medium  scale,  if 
they  feel  they  can  not  afford  that  in  the  highest  priced 
category.  Indeed,  in  the  face  of  inflation,  intrinsic  value  for 
the  dollar  has  remained  best  on  high  quality  plated  ware, 
in  most  lines. 

The  merchandise  manager  is  primarily  concerned  with 
the  financial  picture  of  the  department— the  investment, 
the  sales,  the  exf>enditures,  the  profit.  But  the  buyer’s  more 
personal  interest  is  in  the  merchandise  picture— the  com¬ 
ponent  parts  of  the  stock  with  which  he  must  operate,  its 
rates  of  sale,  the  frequency  with  which  it  must  be  reordered, 
and  the  reordering  amounts.  He,  not  the  merchandise 
manager,  assumes  responsibility  for  merchandise  control. 
What  are  his  best  tools? 

The  Unit  Stock  Record 

Unit  stock  control  has  proved  itself  the  best  stock  record 
system  for  silverware.  The  cumbersome  old-fashioned  sys¬ 
tem  based  on  jjeriodic  inventory  has  many  drawbacks. 
Physical  handling  of  the  stock  damages  its  apf>earance  and 
necessitates  additional  reconditioning.  It  is  difficult  to 
count  the  stock  because  it  is  in  units,  not  boxed  or  packaged 
in  dozens  or  gross.  Salespeople  tend  to  concentrate  on 
inventory-taking  at  the  expense  of  service  to  customers. 
Inventory  requires  final  computations,  which  require  time; 
when  the  buyer  gets  his  record,  it  no  longer  gives  a  true 
picture  of  his  stock,  especially  if  business  is  active. 

Day  to  day,  continuing  stock  control  records  maintained 
individually  for  each  items  in  the  model  stock,  can  be  kept 
easily  by  a  well  trained  buyer’s  clerical,  and  they  provide 
the  buyer  at  any  time  an  accurate  word  picture  of  his  stock. 
On  a  few  minutes  notice  he  can  obtain  information,  for 
example,  on  how  many  of  a  given  item  is  on  hand,  how 
much  of  the  investment  is  in  a  certain  category,  which 
patterns  in  a  given  classification  are  currently  selling  most 
actively  and  which  show  signs  of  decreasing  favor;  what 
has  been  the  response  to  specific-item  advertising  or  display, 
or  what  price  lines  are  accounting  for  the  most  sales. 
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In  order  to  have  a  workable  stock  control,  record  should 
be  made  of  every  item  that  comes  into  the  stock,  and  every 
item  that  goes  out  of  it.  This  includes  even  special  sales 
merchandise  and  one-time  buys,  for  while  it  is  part  of  the  ^ 
stock  such  merchandise  represents  a  share  of  the  invest-  » 
ment,  and  after  it  is  completely  sold,  the  record  of  it  still  ^ 
remains  as  a  valuable  reference  guide  in  the  planning  of  -i 
future  promotional  sales. 

Separate  Record  Card 

for  Each  Item  ^ 

Confusion  in  unit  stock  control  will  be  avoided  if  a 
separate  record  card  is  made  out  for  each  item,  with  space 
to  identify  the  merchandise  by  a  code  number  (designating 
manufacturers  and  brand  or  line),  the  pattern,  the  item 
classification  (knife,  spoon,  etc.),  retail  price,  the  minimum 
stock  which  acts  as  an  automatic  signal  for  reordering,  and  i 
the  basic  reorder  quantity.  The  code  number  should  follow 
through  the  complete  history  of  the  item,  being  placed  on 
the  order  blank,  on  the  invoice  before  it  goes  to  the  marker,  k 
on  the  price  ticket,  and  on  the  salescheck.  To  the  sales-  f 
check,  of  course,  will  be  added  further  information— the 
pattern,  the  number  of  pieces  sold,  and  the  prices.  It  is  “ 
from  the  salescheck  copies  that  the  clerical  brings  her  rec-  i 
ords  up  to  date  first  thing  each  morning.  If  the  auditing  | 
department’s  salescheck  copy  is  used  for  this  purpose,  the  L 
stock  control  record  should  be  made  before  releasing  the  I 
saleschecks  from  the  silverware  department.  I 

At  intervals  ,of  course,  a  physical  inventory  should  sup  | 
plement  the  unit  control  system.  In  spite  of  safeguards,  I 
a  certain  percentage  of  shortages  appears  inevitable,  and 
there  are  also  the  small  inaccuracies  which  enter  into  any 
detailed  continuing  record. 

One  further  tool  is  needed  to  enable  the  buyer  to  plan 
his  stock  and  purchases.  A  list  of  his  merchandise,  particu¬ 
larly  holloware,  by  classifications,  with  complete  descrip 
tions,  including  the  size  of  the  item,  the  finish,  the  style, 
the  design  motif,  the  treatment  (whether  plain,  semi-elab¬ 
orate,  or  highly  elaborate)  will  enable  the  buyer  to  visualize 
his  actual  and  planned  stocks  from  the  several  standpoints 
that  determine  its  appeal  to  individual  customers.  These 
subtle  differences  must  be  brought  into  balance,  so  that  the 
department’s  offerings  will  be  varied,  interesting,  and  ap 
pealing  to  the  widest  possible  range  of  tastes.  | 

Analysis  Puts  Records  to  Work  | 

All  these  systems  and  records  are  but  the  tools.  They  of  ■ 
themselves  will  not  manage  a  department  profitably.  It  is  j 
what  the  buyer  does  with  them  that  counts.  One  of  the 
key  indications  of  a  buyer’s  managerial  ability  is  whether 
he  studies  the  information  he  has  at  hand,  and  comes  up 
with  the  answers  for  building  a  better  department.  \ 

To  avoid  becoming  so  enmeshed  with  daily  detail  that 
this  important  function  is  overlooked,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  | 
set  aside  a  specific  time  each  week,  or  better,  each  day,  to  * 
analyze  the  records  on  a  portion  of  the  department’s  stock,  ^ 
and  to  make  such  readjustments  in  merchandising  strategy 
as  will  reflect  and  anticipate  the  ever-changing  character  of 
customer  demand.  ] 
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jyiore  people  wont  Holmes  & 
Edwards  than  ever  before.  There 
ore  good,  sound  reasons  for  this 
.  .  .  reasons  that  point  your  way 
to  bigger  salesl 

1.  Leading  magazine  advertiidng 

—  28  top  magazines  —  every 
month  in  the  year. 

2.  "Sterling  Inlaid"  quality.  A 
unique  and  tremendously  con¬ 
vincing  sales  feature.  Two 
blocks  of  sterling  silver  are  in¬ 
laid  at  the  backs  of  bowls  and 
handles  of  the  most-used  spoons 
and  forks  for  longer  lasting  love¬ 
liness. 

3.  Outstanding  beauty.  Three  love¬ 
ly  patterns  suit  your  customer's 
taste  . . .  whether  she  likes  mod¬ 
em  or  traditional  design. 


HOLMES  &  EDWARDS 

STERLING  INLAID 


52-i^«c*  Mnrlc0  for  8  (illustrated)  Holmes  &  Edwards 
quality-at-reasoncibleK:ost  prices.  16  teaspoons,  8 
diimer  knives,  8  dinner  forks,  8  dessert  spoons,  8 
salad  forks,  2  table  spoons,  1  butter  knife,  1  sugar 
spoon  in  handsome  walnut-grained  chest  ore  only 
.  .  .  868.50  retail. 


lovely 


Danish 


p'^'ncess 


CONNECTICUT 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  SILVER  COMPANY 


MERIDEN 


to  change  table  arrangements  and  other  focal  displays  week¬ 
ly  to  keep  interest  keen. 


Year-Round  Promotion 
Equalizes  Operation 


A  STRONG,  well  balanced  promotional  program  is  as  beautilul  unit.  Contrary  to  customary  practice  in  hne  shops, 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  department,  as  is  a  well  coordinated  unit  is  clearly  price-marked  with  a  single 

integrated  merchandising  plan.  Silverware  is  not  depiend-  all-inclusive  price.  These  complete  tables  sell— not  because 
ent  upon  a  few  "gift  months”  for  its  sales  showing.  Con-  the  purchaser  needs  the  items,  but  because  the  items  are 
sistent  timely  promotion  throughout  the  year  can  go  far  incidental  to  and  inseparable  from  a  decorative  idea— which 
toward  evening  out  sales  peaks  and  valleys  and  equalizing  she  does  need. 

the  year’s  operation  on  a  higher  level.  The  accompanying  If  the  department  has  room  for  only  one  table,  the  dis- 
schedule  of  1949  Promotion  Opportunities  by  Months  indi-  play  may  be  varied  by  dividing  it  off  into  sections,  either 
cates  how  encompassing  the  promotion  of  silverware  can  be.  with  low  partition  boards  or  with  strips  of  narrow  ribbon 
In  addition,  the  department  can  profit  by  the  year-round  laid  flat.  Each  section  can  be  devoted  to  a  different  place- 
gift  interest  afforded  by  weddings,  anniversaries,  births,  setting,  dramatized  in  its  own  way  by  some  background 
birthdays,  christenings,  card  parties,  and  week-end  visits,  material  or  a  centerpiece,  and  accompanied  by  an  explana- 
Sf>ecialized  groups— women’s  clubs,  girls’  clubs,  school  toiT  card.  The  same  idea  can  be  applied  to  display  areas 
teachers,  business  women,  homemakers,  men  gift-shoppers,  around  the  wall,  using  place  mats  or  corner  squares  of  table- 
budget  level  shoppers,  for  example— also  merit  promotion  cloth  material  as  foundations. 

keyed  to  their  particular  requirements  and  financial  status.  Creative  imagination  even  has  been  used  successfully  to 
The  silverware  department  should  participate  in  such  store-  promote  silverware  through  coordination  with  ready-to- 
wide  events  as  anniversary  sales;  and  special  coordinated  wear.  In  one  instance,  the  styling  of  bridal  dresses  was  eni- 
efforts  with  other  related  departments  will  prove  mutually  ployed  to  point  a  clue  to  design  preferences  in  silver.  An 
profitable.  ornate  silverware  pattern  w'as  suggested  for  the  bride  who 

'  chose  a  gown  lavishly  encrusted  with  pearls;  a  simple  pat¬ 

tern  for  the  girl  who  selected  a  severely  classic  satin  wed¬ 
ding  dress,  etc.  A  similar  approach  has  been  employed  to 
link  silverware  with  “at  home”  or  hostess  fashions. 


Ideas  Build  Good 
WHI  and  Traffic 


Information  service  to  customers  is  one  of  the  strongest 
promotional  aids  the  department  possesses.  Women  are^ 
vitally  interested  in  ideas  which  will  make  them  better 
homemakers  and  hostesses. 

Talks  to  w’omen’s  and  girls’  clubs,  and  to  home  eco¬ 
nomics  classes  in  colleges,  by  a  woman  representative  of  the 
store,  focus  the  attention  of  the  audience  upon  the  depart¬ 
ment  and  establish  for  it  the  reputation  of  authority. 

Complimentary  booklets  giving  rules  for  correct  table  ai  - 
rangement  and  containing  table  decorating  hints,  are  treas¬ 
ured  by  the  recipients  for  years. 

Perhaps  most  effective  of  all,  from  the  standpoint  ol 
building  sales,  is  a  reputation  for  always  having  in  the  de¬ 
partment  something  informational  which  is  worth  a  visit. 
To  qualify,  displays  inust  do  more  than  show  merchandise— 
they  must  tell  a  story,  the  more  sp>ecific,  the  better.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  consider*  the  difference,  in  interest  between  a  table 
correctly  and  beautifully 'arranged  for  a  “Buffet  Supjjer’’ 
but  with  no  other  distinction,  as  contrasted  with  a  similarly 
correct  and  beautiful  table  labeled  “Buffet  Supper  .-Mtei 
the  Theatre,”  featuring  a  centerpiece  display  built  around 
tragedy  and  comedy^  masks  in  potteryware.  It  is  advisable 


The  Pacific  Silver  Cloth  solves  the  home  problem  of  discolora 
tion.  Photo  h\  Pacific  Mills. 
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Top  Left.  Framed  wall  display  placque  for  window  or  in¬ 
terior  use.  Frank  M.  Whiting  Company. 


Top  Right.  A  ivindoiv  display  by  Rich’s,  Atlanta,  of  fine 
old  silver  pieces. 


Below.  An  appealing  display  of  silverware  for  the  tot  brings 
in  the  mothers  and  aunts.  Photo  Holmes  and  Edwards. 


New  and  Different  Items  Add 
Life  to  the  Department 


nient  l)iiying  of  silvenvare  has  been  invested  with  suitable 
dignity,  and  has  made  it  possible  to  approach  many  cus¬ 
tomers  on  the  only  terms  which  can  interest  them.  Indus¬ 
trial  towns  offer  esj>ecially  good  fields  for  this  methotl  of 
selling.  It  is  ideally  adapted  also  to  the  requirements  of  the 
teen-age  customer  group,  who  love  to  club  together  to  do 
the  same  thing  at  the  same  time,  and  whose  allowances 
usually  can  meet  the  necessary  weekly  payments,  though 
they  are  very  unlikely  to  be  able  to  proiluce  a  lump  sum  to 
cover  their  silver  purchases. 

The  1948  Silver  Parade,  coordinated  by  the  Jewelry  In¬ 
dustry  Council,  New  York,  and  participated  in  mainly  by 
jewelry  stores,  was  planned  as  a  way  to  combat  the  grow¬ 
ing  success  of  house-to-house  silverware  salesmen.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Council,  responsible  representatives  in  the  silver 
industry  reported  that  a  slight  decline  in  silverware  sales 
had  been  noted  a  few  weeks  before  the  promotion,  but 
that  a  quick  correction  took  place  thiring  the  promotion 
weeks,  and  the  trend  was  reversed. 


1  ^^HLRE  is  little  basic  change  in  silverware  merchandise. 

E  .All  the  more  reason,  therefore,  to  make  the  most  of 

I  the  occasional  newsworthy  additions  which  appear.  For 
i  example: 

!  Recently  a  scientifically  treated  tarnish-preventive  fabric 
«alled  “Silver  Cloth"  was  developed  by  Pacific  Mills.  This 
fabric,  soft  in  finish  and  pliable  in  texture,  is  impregnated 
J  with  particles  of  silver  conqjound  which  attract  and  hoki 
I  the  sulphur  gases  in  the  atmosphere  that  cause  tarnish, 

’  thus  keeping  them  from  reaching  any  pieces  of  silverware 

^  which  are  wrapped  carefully  in  the  cloth.  Flatware  cases 
*  and  holloware  l)ags  of  various  sizes  are  available,  as  well  as 
I  faln  ic  by  the  yard.  (The  fabric  also  is  enqjloyed  as  a  lin- 
'  ing  lor  chests.)  Some  stores  give  the  customer  these  protec- 
j  live  (overings  with  purchases  above  a  certain  amount. 

*  Others  atUl  to  the  tlepartment’s  sales  volume  by  pricing 

.  them  at  retail  and  recommending  them  to  customers.  Here 
I  is  a  source  of  additional  interest  and  profit,  in  the  form  of 
i  a  genuine  service  to  customers. 

J  .  Cnder  the  euphonious  name  “The  Silver  Club,”  instal- 


Get  in  Step  with  the 
1949  Silver  Parade 

The  Silver  Parade  is  to  be  repeated  for  1949,  May  9  to 
25.  We  suggest  that  department  store  silverware  buyers 
plan  to  tie  in  with  this  national  promotion.  The  1949 
slogan  will  be:  “SILVER,  FOR  GR.ACIOUS  LIVING- 
FOR  THOUGHTFUL  GIVING.”  Four  angles  will  be 
stressed:  (I)  Silver  is  to  use  every  day.  (2)  Add  to  the  silver 
that  you  now  have.  (3)  Have  enough  place  settings  so  that 
invitations  need  not  be  limited.  (4)  Holloware  has  mul¬ 
tiple  uses. 

Some  time  in  advance,  a  book  of  ideas  for  the  promotion 
will  be  released  by  the  Jewelry  Industry  Council.  It  may  be 
received  for  the  asking.  It  will  contain  straight  copy  for 
ads,  letters  to  customers,  radio  commercials,  and  publicity 
releases;  also  window  display  ideas,  and  suggested  illustra¬ 
tions  for  local  advertising. 
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AUGUST 

The  second  largest  wedding  month.  Promote  to  get  the 
Anniversary  gift  business  also. 

Women  are  making  plans  for  fall  redecoration  of  homes. 
Winter  brings  the  formal  entertaining  season,  when  fine 
silver  on  the  table  is  most  satisfying  to  the  hostess. 


SEPTEMBER 

t  farm  patronage  ,n  vl.  season 

f  *"ver  Values...  run  a  promotio„-..Ha,yest  of 


OCTOBER 


J  NTERpx  centers  more  closely  in  the  home.  Home  en¬ 
tertaining  occupies  hostesses.  Promote  silver  for  a  high 
standard  of  everyday  living  and  for  gracious  entertaining  of 
friends.  Coffee  and  tea  services  should  be  included. 

Girl  Scout  Week  calls  attention  to  the  girl  who  is  rapidly 
growing  up.  Impress  parents  with  the  importance  of  a  well 
appointed  home  to  which  she  can  invite  her  friends.  Pro¬ 
mote  the  initial  purchase  of  silver  for  the  girl’s  own  per¬ 
sonal  collection.  ^ 

National  Business  Women’s  Week  sounds  the  signal  for 
talking  direct  to  the  career  girl.  She  may  be  interested  in 
a  lull  set  of  sterling,  or  in  a  single  place  setting  of  plated 
ware,  depending  upon  her  bank  account  and  salary.  But 
every  working  girl  on  her  own  does  some  entertaining,  and 
takes  a  pride  in  her  table.  Promote  your  club  plan;  make 
It  easy  for  her  to  buy.  "Let  us  Plan  Your  Career  in  Silver.’’ 
Give  the  department  general  promotion  to  impress  cus¬ 
tomers  with  Its  worth  as  a  source  of  gifts  at  all  prices  for 
Christmas. 
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DECEMBER 

^  HRISTMAS  gift  buying  continues  up  to  the  last  minute. 
^  In  addition  to  flatware,  promote  glamour  silver,  like 
complete  matched  sterling  coffee  and  tea  services,  and  punch 
bowl  sets:  and  promote  inexpensive  holloware  pieces,  which 
always  sell  actively  the  last  few  days  before  the  holiday. 

Sell  the  idea  of  “Merry  Christmas  to  Our  Home,”  with 
silverware  promoted  as  the  supreme  and  enduring  gift  for 
the  family  to  give  itself. 

Promote  sparkling  silver  for  the  New  Year’s  table. 

On  December  26  or  27,  run  an  ad  designed  to  attract  the 
recipients  of  Christmas  Gift  Certificates  and  money.  List 
what  can  be  had  for  $5,  for  $10,  for  $25,  for  $50,  for  $100. 


SILVER  COMPANY 


Holmes  &  Edwards  Sterling  Inlaid  Sil- 
verplate  is  advertised  in  more  magazines 
more  often  than  any  other  line  of  silver¬ 
ware.  More  selling  messages  to  more 
women  create  a  broader  market,  steadier 
demand  for  you.  That's  good. 

Holmes  &  Edwards  has  an  exclusive  sales 
feature . . .  the  Sterling  Inlaid  Story.  It’s 
easy  for  your  sales  people  to  make  speedy 
sales  by  pointing  out  why  Holmes  & 
Edwards  is  a  different,  finer  kind  of 
silverplate.  That’s  good.  ^ 

Holmes  &  Edwards  prices  have  not  gone 
up  since  1945.  Good?  That’s  terrific! 

Holmes  &  Edwards  patterns  are  univer¬ 
sally  loved...  they ’re  proven  best  sellers. 
And  that’s  good. 

So  you  can  see  why  Holmes  &  Edwards 
Sterling  Inlaid  Silverplate  is  so  very  very 
good ...  for  profits. 


HOLMES  &  EDWARDS 

STERLING  INLAID* 
SILVERPLATE  ^ 


HERE  AND  HERE 
It's  Sterling  Inlaid 


Copyright  1949,  The  International  Silver  Co.,  Holmes  &  Edwards  Div.,  Meriden,  Conn.  °Reg.U.S.Pat.Off. 
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What  Can  Be  Done 

About  House-to-House  Selling? 

House-to-house  selling  of  silverware  has  been  in  existence 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  However,  until  recent  years,  this 
type  of  merchandising  had  but  limited  success.  Now  it  poses 
a  real  threat  to  stores’  potential  sales  volume. 

When  production  of  silverplate  was  stopped  in  1942,  the 
house-to-house  companies,  which  formerly  had  not  been 
outstanding  for  the  quality  of  their  offerings,  began  to  con¬ 
centrate  upon  sterling.  They  succeeded  in  having  patterns 
confined  to  them;  some  created  their  own  brand  names. 
The  new  wave  of  house-to-house  selling  developed  as  an  off¬ 
shoot  of  the  aluminum  business.  Aluminum  companies  en¬ 
tered  this  field  during  the  war  to  keep  their  sales  organiza¬ 
tions  intact  until  civilian  aluminum  production  was  freed. 
So  profitable  has  the  substitute  activity  proved  that  it  is  be¬ 
ing  continued  on  a  permanent  basis  by  some. 

Without  doubt  the  store  department  has  offsetting  ad¬ 
vantages.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  a  startlingly 
large  quanity  of  silverware,  sterling  and  plated,  currently 
is  being  sold  by  the  house-to-house  operators.  To  point  up 
this  statement,  we  mention  the  fact  that  these  salesmen  re¬ 
cently  rolled  up  a  very  impressive  record  of  sales  in  a  town 
which  has  always  had  a  reputation  for  negligible  silver¬ 
ware  possibilities,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  silverware 
manufacturing  center. 

Selling  All  Prospects 

It  is  evident  that  the  established  retailers  have  not  been 
successful  in  bringing  in  and  selling  all  of  the  prospects. 
Is  this  due  to  lack  of  proper  promotion?  to  the  undis¬ 
tinguished  character  of  displays?  to  unconvincing  adver¬ 
tising?  to  poor  salesmanship  in  the  department?  Or,  is  it 
possible  that  there  are  some  women  who  prefer  to  do  their 
shopping  at  home?  Women  are  busier  than  they  used  to 
be,  with  many  more  interests  to  make  demands  upon  their 
energy  and  time.  Shopping  necessitates  dressing,  traveling, 
encountering  crowds,  waiting  for  service  in  the  department, 
possibly  hiring  a  sitter  to  care  for  small  children,  and  eat¬ 
ing  a  meal  away  from  home. 

If  the  house-to-house  problem  can  be  solved  by  a  higher 
level  of  promotion  and  salesmanship  in  silverware  depart¬ 
ments,  the  issue  is  clear  cut— to  do  a  much  better  job  all 
around,  or  forfeit  a  sizeable  slice  of  their  business. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  some  women  can  be  sold  only  in 
their  own  homes,  management  has  a  policy  decision  to 
make:  Shall  the  department  enter  the  house-to-house  field? 
One  prominent  rlepartment  store  is  rumored  to  be  prepar¬ 
ing  to  experiment  in  this  new  silverware  approach. 

In  any  case,  the  competition  involved  may  be  ultimately 
helpful.  Certain  stodgy  traditions  of  the  business  may  be 
discarded  in  favor  of  modernized  procedures  in  various 
quarters.  Silverware  manufacturers  also  point  out  that  a 
certain  percentage  of  those  contacted  at  home,  end  by  pur¬ 
chasing  from  established  local  retailers;  they  say  that  the 
activities  of  the  “salesmen”  in  a  town  stimulate  silverware¬ 
consciousness,  and  usually  are  reflected  in  higher  sales  vol¬ 
ume  for  silverware  departments. 

STORES 


An  all  year  round  table  setting  intriqties  the  homemaker. 
Photo  Oneida. 

Flatware  of  Dirilyte  golden  hued  alloy  in  two  simple  styles. 


Silverware  for  a  variety  of  tastes,  with  stock  carefully  balanced 
in  character  of  pattern.  Photo  1881  Rogers. 


Good  Advertising 


OILVERWARE  manufacturers  invest  millions  of  dollars 
^  annually  in  consumer  advertising,  carefully  distributed 
so  that  it  touches  the  consciousness  of  practically  every 
woman  in  the  country.  Whenever  there  is  something  new, 
or  whenever  there  is  renewed  emphasis  upon  something 
established,  this  national  advertising  tells  your  customers 
WHAT  it  is,  and  WHY  it  is.  If  you  carry  the  merchandise, 
it  remains  only  for  you  to  tell  your  customers  WHERE  it 
is,  and  you  have  virtually  made  the  national  advertising 
your  own.  Careful  coordination  of  the  department  adver¬ 
tising  with  that  of  the  manufacturers,  then,  is  one  good 
rule  to  follow. 

Consistent  plugging  of  the  department  is  another.  Ham¬ 
mer  home  the  message  of  your  silverware  department  by 
tireless  repetition.  Practically  no  department  store  can  af¬ 
ford  to  run  weekly  page  ads  on  this  department.  But  small 
ads  with  plenty  of  white  space,  each  featuring  one  pattern 
or  one  item,  if  run  successively  in  the  same  position  in  a 
chosen  paper,  have  proven  highly  successful.  This  does 
not  take  the  place  of  the  occasional  big  ad,  but  it  accom¬ 
plishes  the  purpose  of  weekly  emphasis  at  minimum  cost. 

Specialized  and  Generalized 
Ads — Use  Both 

From  time  to  time,  ads  may  be  run  which  reach  out  to 
sp>ecialized  customer  groups.  The  identity  of  the  group  ad¬ 
dressed  in  such  ads  should  be  conveyed  unmistakably  by  the 
lead  lines,  the  art  work,  the  copy,  and  the  placement  in 
media. 

In  addition  most  departments  find  it  worthwhile  to  run 
occasional  ads  with  more  universal  apf)eal.  These  may  be 
ads  of  a  prestige  character,  omnibus  merchandise  ads,  price 
sales  ads,  ads  promoting  the  club  plan,  and  so  on. 


Tells  •  Impels  •  Sells  • 


Not  all  good  advertising  possibilities  for  the  department 
are  covered  by  local  newspapers.  Such  special  publications 
as  school  magazines,  programs  for  theatre  or  sports  attrac¬ 
tions,  and  charity  bazaar  brochures  deserve  consideration, 
not  only  as  a  good  will  gesture,  but  also  because  such  media 
reach  selective  groups  of  readers  who  make  profitable  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Effective  Mediums  of  Promotion 

Direct  mail  pieces  —  bill  enclosures,  pamphlets,  return 
postcards,  and  p>ersonal  letters,  for  example— are  effective 
not  only  in  keeping  the  department  in  the  minds  of  cus¬ 
tomers,  but  also  in  making  immediate  sales.  Mail  order 
houses  do  a  considerable  business  in  silverware;  department 
stores  can  well  afford  to  study  their  approach  and  adapt  it. 

Stores  which  run  television  advertising  may  find  silver¬ 
ware  a  most  profitable  and  satisfactory  classification  to  tele¬ 
vise,  and  the  merchandise  in  its  turn  can  be  given  more 
dramatic  advertising  presentation  than  in  almost  any  other 
way. 

Silverware  similarly  is  ideally  suited  to  radio  spot  adver¬ 
tising.  It  app>eals  to  practically  100  per  cent  of  the  listening 
audience,  and  requires  no  lengthy  explanation.  Radio 
announcement  of  a  special  promotion  or  some  teaser  attrac¬ 
tion  in  the  department,  is  likely  to  be  rewarded  by  immedi¬ 
ate  response,  as  the  coverage  of  the  program  usually  is  con¬ 
centrated  within  the  shopping  area. 

Car  cards,  even  billboards,  can  be  developed  as  successful 
media,  especially  from  the  institutional  viewpoint.  Artwork 
in  this  case  must  be  of  the  best;  the  visual  impact  is  strong 
and  p>ersistent. 

In  all  printed  advertising,  it  is  wise  to  depend  up>on  the 
manufacturers’  cuts  and  mats  as  much  as  possible  when  it 
comes  to  illustrating  silverware. 


Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  ran  an  all- 
out  promotion  of  silverware  aimed  primarily  at  establishing 
Sibley’s  as  silverware  headquarters  in  Sibleyland— a  fifteen 
county  trade  area.  Each  of  four  floors  carried  a  number 
of  interior  silverware  displays.  (See  photo  at  left.) 
Eighteen  display  windows  were  devoted  to  silverware  ex¬ 
clusively.  Generous  daily  newspaper  advertising  was  rein¬ 
forced  by  a  heavy  program  of  radio  features,  announce¬ 
ments,  and  chain  breaks.  Employee  enthusiasm  was  whipped 
up  by  feature  stories  about  the  promotion  in  three  islsues  of 
Sibley’s  employee  house  organ.  ' 
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The  merchandise  manager’s  influence  counts  today  more 
than  ever  before.  These  are  changing  times.  Silverware 
demand  is  heightened,  but  competition  is  ever  more  keen. 
Many  of  today’s  silverware  buyers  are  relatively  new  and 
untried.  They  require  guidance,  but  they  also  need  to  have 
responsibility  thrust  upon  them  to  create  ability  and  con¬ 
fidence.  Developing  his  buyers  into  mature  department 
executives  is  one  of  the  merchandise  manager’s  chief  obli¬ 
gations.  He  also  has  an  important  function  in  coming  to 
the  aid  of  the  department  in  quarters  where  the  buyer  him¬ 
self  does  not  carry  sufficient  weight.  His  influence  can  assure 
for  the  department: 

I.  Adec|uate  space,  good  department  location, 
required  fixtures. 

2.  Additional  buying  appropriation  when  war¬ 
ranted. 

3.  Cooperation  of  other  buyers  in  coordinated 
promotions. 

4.  A  fair  share  of  advertising  appropriation  and 
window  space. 

5.  The  right  type  of  salespeople,  at  suitable  salar¬ 
ies. 

6.  Recognition  of  the  department’s  importance, 
in  policy-making  quarters. 

The  Buyer 

The  responsibilities  of  the  buyer  go  far  beyond  what  the 
word  “buyer”  implies.  He  is  the  manager  of  a  business, 
and  is  vitally  concerned  with  its  every  phase.  His  must  be 
the  executive  viewpoint,  the  ability  to  plan,  delegate,  super¬ 
vise,  inspire.  Important  among  his  duties  are: 

1.  Allocation  of  stock  investment. 

2.  The  control  of  department  expenses. 

3.  Merchandise  selection  and  the  development  ol 
healthy  relationships  with  his  resources. 

4.  In  collaboration  with  others,  the  planning  and 
supervision  of  promotion,  publicity,  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  display. 

5.  The  regular  review  of  methods  and  results. 

6.  The  relinquishment  of  detail,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  department  staff  through  regular 
training  sessions  and  through  his  personal 
supervision  and  encouragement. 

7.  Maintaining  the  physical  appearance  of  the 
department  at  a  high  level. 


Retailing  is  a  highly  personalized  endeavor;  the 
human  element  often  determines  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  success  and  failure.  The  selection  and  training 
of  the  people  who  make  up  the  silverware  depart¬ 
ment  organization,  and  their  integration  into  an 
efficient  working  unit,  are  matters  deserving  of  most 
careful  consideration. 


Above.  A  feature  frame  displaying  International’s  Prelude 
pattern  in  flatware  accompanying  holloware  in  Camille 
pattern. 


Reloiv.  Luncheon  table  setting  requires  simple  but  distirutive 
taste.  Photo  by  Reed  and  Barton. 
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Training  to  Sell 

In  most  silverware  departments,  system,  store  policy,  and 
the  general  principles  of  good  salesmanship  are  taught  by 
the  Training  Department,  but  merchandise  training  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  buyer,  with  the  assistance  of  aids  from 
his  manufacturers.  He  must  know  both  what  to  teach,  and 
how  to  teach. 

Some  important  things  to  teach; 

How  silverware  is  designed  and  manufactured. 

Standards  of  quality  and  value. 

Silverware  terminology. 

Names  and  uses  of  the  various  silverware  items. 

Design  styles  and  influences,  and  the  history  of 
silverware. 

Table  setting  rules. 

Good  silverware-selling  language,  and  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  good  silverware  presentation. 

How  to  apply  the  general  principles  of  salesman¬ 
ship  to  the  specific  problems  of  selling  silver¬ 
ware. 

The  reason  for  department  systems,  and  how  they 
work  (customer  records,  unit  stock  control  rec¬ 
ords,  club  plan,  etc.) 

Promotion  plans  in  the  making;  window  displays 
and  ads  of  the  week. 

Some  important  ways  to  teach: 

Hold  meetings  regularly— weekly  or  monthly,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  department’s  requirements. 

Make  out  in  advance  a  yearly  or  seasonal  schedule 
of  meetings  with  the  subject  matter  to  be  cov¬ 
ered  in  each. 

Explain  beforehand  that  salespeople  will  be  tested 
later  to  see  how  much  they  have  learned. 

Give  sufficient  attention  to  the  preparation  of  ma¬ 
terial  to  be  taught  at  each  meeting.  Pack  the 
sessions  with  interest  and  information.  Keep 
them  moving  at  a  lively  pace. 

At  each  meeting  begin  by  reviewing  briefly  in  out¬ 
line  the  material  covered  to  date.  Present  the 
new  subject  matter.  Next,  review  it  in  outline, 
then  conduct  a  quick  test  by  questions  directed 
to  various  salespeople,  or  pass  out  lists  of  ques¬ 
tions  to  be  answered  and  handed  back  within 
the  next  twenty-four  hours.  Finally  tell  what 
subject  will  be  covered  at  the  next  meeting. 

Make  use  of  visual  aids  to  teaching.  Write  outlines 
on  a  small  portable  blackboard  as  the  subject 
matter  is  being  covered.  Show  graphs,  charts, 
pictures.  Best  of  all,  demonstrate  with  the  mer¬ 
chandise  in  the  department. 

Employ  such  outside  service  as  you  can,  to  sustain 
interest.  Borrow  educational  training  films.  If 
in  keeping  with  the  store  policy  ask  manufactur¬ 
ers  to  send  representatives  to  address  the  group. 

If  possible,  arrange  for  the  salespeople  to  go 
through  a  silverware  factory. 


The  brilliance  of  silverware  adds  the  something  special  to 
any  special  occasion.  Photo  Oneida  Community. 


To  be  an  authority  on  correct  table  setting  of  silverware 
salespeople  must  understand  the  rules  of  balance  and  harmony 
in  combining  styles  and  patterns.  Photo  1847  Rogers  Bros. 


To  the  customer,  the  salesperson  is  the  department.  All 
of  the  planning,  purchasing,  promoting,  is  but  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  build-up  for  the  critical  moment  of  salesperson-cus¬ 
tomer  contact.  Every  silverware  department  is  entitled  to 
good  human  material,  reinforced  by  careful  training.  Then, 
let  the  trained  salespeople  find  their  jobs  sufficiently  profit¬ 
able  and  pleasant  so  that  they  will  remain  with  the  depart¬ 
ment  and  give  their  best  efforts  to  it. 

What  is  good  human  material  for  the  salesforce  in  the 
silverware  department?  These  are  desirable  qualifications: 

A  liking  for  the  merchandise,  and  an  eagerness  to 
learn  about  it; 

.\n  outgoing  personality  which  expresses  itself  in 
an  enjoyment  of  the  joli  of  selling; 

Sincere  interest  in  customers  and  their  require¬ 
ments,  and  the  ability  to  discover  quickly  their 
preferences  and  maximum  requirements; 

Tact,  enthusiasm,  and  the  ability  to  inspire  confi¬ 
dence; 

A  refined  manner  and  attractive  appearance. 
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ABSOLUTELY  PREVENT  TARNiSHi 


A  silver  chest  is  no  longer  just  a  fancy  storage  box.  Chests  and  other  silverware 
containers  made  with  Pacific  Silver  Cloth  are  a  real  essential  in  the  care  of 
fine  silver,  and  women  are  glad  to  pay  to  get  them.  Our  extensive  national 
advertising  has  told  your  customers  over  and  over — and  continues  to  tell 


Saves  salespeople  the  job 
of  polishing  stock. 


them,  with  regular  insertions  in  8  leading  magazines — of  the  various  and  very 
real  advantages  of  Pacific  Silver  Cloth  over  every  other  “anti-tarnish”  de¬ 
vice.  Proclaim  yout  store  headquarters  for  Pacific  Silver  Cloth  by  tying  in 
with  our  free  mats,  display  cards,  statem'ent  stuffers,  etc. 

Every  time  you  sell  a  piece  of  silverware,  show  your  customer  the  appro¬ 
priate  Pacific  Silver  Cloth  container  to  go  with  it.  You’ll  reduce  give-aways 
.  .  .  increase  sales!  Ask  your  distributor  about  chests,  wraps,  rolls,  bags  and 
packets  made  with  Pacific  Silver  Cloth,  or  write  to 


Preserves  original  luster 
of  silver  on  display 
. . .  makes  it  more 


attractive  to  customers. 


•  Speeds  the  sale  of  silver 
by  overcoming  objection 
to  polishing. 


Creates  store  traffic. 


PACIFIC  MILLS,  DEPT.  STl,  214  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  13 
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The  Modern  Look 

Important  in  the  Silverware  Department 


l^^OST  desirable  location  for  the  silverware  department 
is  a  subject  on  which  there  is  divergence  of  opinion. 
The  current  trend  is  to  remove  the  silverware  department 
from  its  time-honored  place  on  the  main  floor,  to  an  area 
adjacent  or  near  to  correlated  departments:  china,  glass¬ 
ware,  and  less  frequently  linens.  Many  silverware  buyers 
and  manufacturer  representatives  oppose  this,  saying  that 
silver  sales  would  suffer  from  lack  of  the  heavy  main  floor 
traffic,  should  a  tougher,  “buyers’  market”  condition  arrive. 
Customers  w’ill  not  go  out  of  their  way  for  silverware  then. 
They  point  out,  too,  that  an  attractive  silverware  depart¬ 
ment  on  the  main  floor  is  a  prestige  show-piece  for  the 
entire  store.  Others  maintain  that  silverw'are  potential 
long  has  suffered  from  relatively  too  much  emphasis  upon 
impulse  and  gift  merchandise,  and  a  lack  of  the  close  co¬ 
ordination  w'ith  kindred  lines  which  w'ould  encourage  pur¬ 
chases  on  a  family-supply  scale. 

As  a  rule,  moving  the  department  to  an  upstairs  location 
assures  more  floor  space,  and  frees  the  department  from  the 
set,  rectilinear  floor  layout  usually  imposed  by  a  main  floor 
position.  The  buyer  of  a  large  department  store  which 
recently  moved  silverware  upstairs  believes  that  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  new,  open,  free  layout  justify  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  sacrifice  of  approximately  14  per  cent  of  its  previous 
area. 

Opinions  on  location  may  easily  be  distorted  by  the  habit 
of  associating  jewelry  and  silverware  because  they  both 
frequently  are  bought  by  the  same  buyer.  The  buyer’s  con¬ 
venience  in  having  both  of  his  departments  close  at  hand 
should  not,  of  course,  be  allowed  to  supersede  the  conveni¬ 
ence  of  the  customer. 

The  desirability  of  placing  the  silverware  department  in 
the  midst  of  a  stream  of  general  traffic  is  questionable.  A 
silverware  purchase  usually  involves  considerable  expendi¬ 
ture:  such  merchandise  is  not  likely  to  be  “picked  up”  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment.  Comfort,  quiet,  privacy,  and  an 


Sibley,  Lindsay  and  Curr  believe  “Good  Housekeeping  is 
Good  Business”  especially  in  the  silverware  department. 


atmosphere  of  leisure  in  which  to  compare  and  select,  are 
important  to  the  person  who  contemplates  any  major 
purchase. 

The  real  benefit  of  the  main  floor  position  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  probably  is  just  this:  The  public  finds  out  that  the 
department  exists.  Moving  it  upstairs  places  it  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage  compared  w'ith  the  competing  local  jewelry 
stores,  w'hich  have  street  frontage,  a  sign,  and  year-round 
window  display  space.  The  answer  is  obvious— more  con¬ 
sistent  promotion,  publicity,  and  display. 

Functional  Layout 

Whatever  the  location,  the  department  can  draw  the  cus¬ 
tomer  into  its  area  by  employing  light,  color,  the  judicious 
placement  of  displays,  and  the  natural  sparkle  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  itself. 

A  w'ell  designed,  inviting  entrance  lends  the  department 
an  identity  of  its  own,  and  is  desirable,  provided  it  does 
not  narrow  down  the  approach  to  the  interior. 

The  open,  accessible  look  attracts  traffic,  and  good  layout 
planning  within  the  department  itself  then  circulates  that 
traffic  so  that  a  customer  entering  “to  look  around”  inevit¬ 
ably  does  just  that,  seeing  everything.  Modern  industrial 
designers  place  great  emphasis  upon  the  importance  of 
maintaining  openness.  Wider  traffic  avenues  in  the  depart¬ 
ment,  flow'ing  architectural  curves  rather  than  sharp,  nar¬ 
row  angles,  through-view  partitions  in  place  of  solid  walls, 
semi-enclosed  instead  of  fully  enclosed  special  areas,  low 
floor  fixtures— all  work  toward  this  end. 

Functionalism  is  of  primary  importance  in  the  layout. 
I’he  merchandise  should  be  placed  so  that  it  is  easy  to  buy, 
easy  to  sell.  Orderly,  functional  grouping  of  merchandise 
attains  this  end.  It  is  not  necessary  to  partition  off  the 
groupings;  even  a  break  in  the  color  treatment  of  walls  or 
floor  sufficiently  suggests  the  “shop  within  a  shop.” 

For  customer  convenience  it  is  recommended  that  with 
the  exception  of  matched  sets,  holloware  be  grouped  by 
item  classification  (all  vases  together,  all  covered  vege¬ 
tables  dishes  together,  etc.).  However,  some  stores  prefer  to 
segregate  hollowware  by  manufacturers;  this  is  reasonable  if 
the  promotion  is  keyed  mainly  to  brand  names.  A  majority 
of  departments  separate  sterling  from  silverplate,  but  the 
same  salespeople  circulate  freely  between  both  divisions. 

It  is  almost  universal  practice  to  maintain  a  special  flat- 
ware  section,  with  suitable  fixtures  for  the  presentation  of 
sterling  by  place  settings  (since  sterling  is  sold  by  settings 
or  in  open  stock),  and  for  flatware  chest  displays  and  selling 
space  in  the  instance  of  plated  flatware.  A  wall  case  display 
of  ojien  chests  is  impressive  and  makes  it  unnecessary  to 
have  the  chests  set  upon  counter  cases,  where  they  look 
cluttery  and  obscure  the  merchandise  within  the  cases.  Seats 
for  customers  are  almost  a  necessity  in  the  flatware  section 
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Some  stores  try  to  seat  every  silverware  customer,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  type  or  size  of  the  purchase  involved. 

If  at  all  possible,  it  is  advisable  to  have  a  semi-private 
area  at  one  side  of  the  department,  where  a  customer  who 
is  in  doubt  may  sit  down  to  give  unhurried  consideration 
to  her  final  choice  between  patterns,  or  where  individual 
coordination  problems  may  be  discussed. 

Provision  for  Display 

Display  areas  are  a  part  of  every  well  planned  depart¬ 
ment.  Functional  displays  include  table  arrangements,  and 
space  for  a  variety  of  ilramatized  place  settings  and  small 
groupings  of  holloware.  Wall  displays  in  cases  show  the 
stock  in  massetl  formation,  to  emphasize  its  quantity  and 
variety.  Focal  displays  for  dramatization,  usually  shadow 
boxes,  contrast  with  the  functional  in  that  fanciful  props, 
surrealist  eflects,  gaily  colored  backgrounds,  and  above  all 
dramatic  lighting,  make  of  these  focal  points  little  islands 
of  compelling  interest.  Placed  at  the  entrance  to  the  depart¬ 
ment,  such  displays  intrigue  the  customer  and  tempt  her 
inside.  Placed  in  the  back  wall  or  in  areas  which  may  be 
out  of  the  natural  traffic  line,  they  tend  to  lure  the  customer 
all  the  way  through  the  department. 

The  Lighting  for  the  Need 

Modern  lighting  techniques,  especially  cold  cathode  and 
the  thin  line  tubes,  have  opened  up  new'  vistas  of  utility 
and  beauty  for  light.  For  general  lighting  purposes,  a  nat¬ 
ural  daylight  effect  is  preferable:  this  is  well  obtained  by 
blending  cathode  and  fluorescent.  In  the  silverware  depart¬ 
ment  the  general  lighting  will  be  supplemented  by  that 
within  the  wall  cases,  which  should  be  lighted  not  only  from 
the  top,  but  by  tubes  concealed  along  the  sides  as  well,  so 
that  all  of  the  shelves  will  be  uniformly  flooded  with  a  clean, 
soft  glow.  Coves,  louvres  and  grids  eliminate  glare  and 
diffuse  light  pleasantly.  It  is  desirable  to  mask  the  over¬ 
head  lights  as  well  as  the  lights  from  the  sides  of  the  de¬ 
partment.  Even  if  attractive  fluorescent  fixtures  are  used, 
overhead  lighting  in  plain  view  is  distracting.  It  not  only 
vies  with  the  merchandise  for  attention,  but  also  sometimes 
reflects  conspicuous  patterns  in  the  highly  polished  surfaces 
of  holloware  pieces. 

For  dramatizing  displays  and  for  concentrating  light  upon 
chosen  areas  w'ithin  the  department,  incandescent  spots  are 
employed.  A  large  area  devoted  to  silverware  is  in  danger 
of  becoming  visually  monotonous  due  to  the  lack  of  color. 
Ry  creating  pools  of  concentrated  light,  spotlights  can  al¬ 
leviate  this  monotony.  For  shadow  boxes,  a  combination  of 
•Mazda  and  fluorescent  lighting  seems  to  work  out  satisfac¬ 
torily. 

Colors  at  Work 

Choice  of  color  scheme  is  closely  allied  to  the  problems  of 
lighting.  Color’s  lunction  is  three-fold:  (1)  to  create  an 
atmosphere  expressive  of  the  character  of  the  merchandise, 
(2)  to  flatter  the  merchandise,  (.S)  to  dramatize. 

Grayed,  neutral  tones  are  accepted  as  best  for  the  first 
two  re(|uirements.  Warm  gray  is  poptilar:  so  are  various 
tones  of  grayetl  blue.  Natural  finishes  often  are  employed 
for  the  wooils  used  in  walls  and  cases:  light  oak,  walnut, 
and  bleached  woods  are  favored.  There  are  no  hard  and 


.4  view  of  the  silverware  department  at  Rich’s  with  diamond 
display  in  the  background. 


A  through-view 
partition  formed 
by  glass  display 
case  at  entrance 
to  silverware  de¬ 
partment  at  Abra¬ 
ham  and  Straus. 


fast  rules  as  to  color,  however.  For  example,  in  the  recent 
modernization  of  the  silverware  department  of  L.  S.  Ayres 
&  Co.,  Indianapolis,  it  was  desired  to  retain  the  mahogany 
fixtures  the  department  previously  had,  for  the  sake  of  all- 
ffoor  unity,  and  to  add  more  of  the  same  finish.  Delicacy  and 
individuality  were  introduced  in  the  color  scheme  as  a  back¬ 
ground  for  the  merchandise  by  using  a  soft  velvet  material 
in  a  grayed  flesh  tone,  and  varying  this  by  using  coral  red 
leather  in  the  cases  of  the  special  sterling  section.  Both  of 
these  colors  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  silver. 

Dramatic  brilliant  or  deep  colors  can  be  introduced  in 
small  areas,  or  to  give  character  to  special  displays. 

Upstairs  Departmants  Carpeted 

The  upstairs  silverware  department  usually  is  carp>eted: 
unobstrusive  colors  and  patterns  are  recommended,  of 
course.  Main  floor  departments  are  more  likely  to  use  wood 
parquetry,  or  one  of  the  commerical  flooring  materials— 
linoleum,  rubber  tile,  or  a  cork  composition.  Here  again, 
unobtrusiveness  is  the  ideal.  Sharply  contrasting  blocks,  or 
conspicuous  inlaid  medallions  in  linoleum  floors  are  as 
distracting  as  unmasked  ceiling  lights,  and  detract  from  the 
smartness  of  the  department. 

Most  stores  design  their  new  silverware  departments 
along  modern,  utilitarian  lines,  with  an  effect  more  com¬ 
mercial  than  homelike:  but  there  are  others  which  have 
endeavored  to  recreate  for  the  customer  surroundings  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  in  w’hich  the  merchandise  sees  its  ultimate  use. 
Many  of  these  “homelike”  departments  are  attractive  in 
the  extreme.  Period  architectural  details,  fine  wallpapers, 
chandelier  lights,  and  the  informal  placement  of  sofas  and 
chairs  for  customers’  comfort  while  inspecting  the  merchan- 
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ilise,  may  capture  an  air  of  leisure,  graciousness  and  hospi¬ 
tality,  without  necessarily  sacrificing  the  underlying  tunc- 
tionalism  of  the  department. 

Very  important— almost  one  is  tempted  to  say,  more  im¬ 
portant  than  any  other  physical  fact  in  the  department— is 
good  maintenance.  Tarnished  silverware,  dusty  woodwork, 
fingermarked  cases,  littered  or  worn  carpets,  withering  flow¬ 
ers  and  grimy  linen  on  display  tables— are  unflattering 
equally  to  the  store  and  to  its  customers.  The  details  of 
maintenance,  if  they  are  to  be  taken  care  of  adequately, 
will  have  to  be  definitely  assigned.  At  least  one  large  store, 
for  example,  employs  a  full-time  maid  in  uniform,  to  keep 
up  to  standard  every  detail  of  department  appearance. 


How’s  Your  Score? 


ERE  are  a  baker’s  dozen  of  easily  corrected  faults  fre¬ 
quently  found  in  silverware  departments.* 


We’re 

Pretty 

Good 


1.  Color  schemes  that  lack  har¬ 
mony. 


2.  Inadequate  lighting,  robbing 
silver  of  its  natural  Iteauty  and 
brilliance. 


3.  01d-fashioned,out-of-date  coun¬ 
ters  and  wall  cases. 


4.  Department  inadequately  iden¬ 
tified. 


5.  No  provision  for  dramatic 
showing  of  new  patterns  oi 
features. 


Merchandise  poorly  arranged. 
Too  little  distinction  between 
sterling  and  silverplate  in  de¬ 
partment  display. 


No  provision  other  than  display 
tables  for  coats,  hats,  pocket- 
lK>oks,  etc. 


Full  view  of  silver  department 
obstructed  by  tall  intervening 
cases  or  by  merchandise  on  top 
of  cases. 


Accumulation  of  tarnish  or  dust 
on  silver. 


Adjoining  areas  featuring  mer¬ 
chandise  unassociated  with  sil¬ 
ver. 


No  juvenile  silver  spot  includ¬ 
ed  in  silverware  department. 


12.  No  chairs,  or  not  enough  chairs. 


Insufficient  use  of  place  settings 
and  table  settings. 


•.Adapted  from  International  Silver  Company’s  booklet.  “Ideas  for  Im¬ 
proving  the  Silverware  Department.’’ 


SILWWM  I 

Department  Vignettes  | 

Details  of  interesting  arrangements  and  dis* 
play  features  in  four  of  America's  leading  | 

department  stores — L.  S.  Ayres — Carson,  Pirie  | 

Scott  and  Company — R.  H.  Stearns  Company  p 

—and  Rich's.  ^ 


^■’’HE  L.  S.  Ayres  &  Company  (Indianapolis)  main  floor  I 
silverware  department  was  modernized  last  May,  and  its  I 
space  enlarged  by  50  per  cent.  The  extension  involved  the  | 
addition  of  a  narrow  L-shaped  area,  which  has  been  given  1 
over  exclusively  to  sterling,  permitting  customers  to  make  ! 
selections  in  a  more  secluded  section.  Wall  cases  and  show  J 
cases  are  devoted  to  holloware;  and  there  are  eight  flatware  | 
fixtures,  each  of  which  features  as  a  top  display  a  place 
setting  in  a  lighted  area  under  glass,  and  has  eight  roller-  j 
bearing  sliding  shallow  drawers  carrying  stock.  Arrange-  ^ 
ments  of  flatware  in  the  cases  is  not  by  manufacturer,  but  p 
by  pattern  type,  ranging  from  very  ornate  to  severely  plain.  [' 
One  such  case  is  reserved  for  baby  flatware  and  bowls.  ^ 

The  forward  section  of  the  department  is  devoted  to  ^ 
plated  holloware  and  chest  displays  and  storage  of  plated  j 
flatware.  Three  glass  cases  across  the  front  of  the  department  * 
are  used  to  show  antique  silver  and  antique  reproductions,  jl 
Display  is  largely  concentrated  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
merchandise  itself,  in  w'ell  lighted  cases  and  fixtures.  One 
set  table  is  maintained  in  the  sterling  section,  which  also 
has  three  lighted  disjilay  niches.  Two  small  door  windows 
at  one  end  of  the  main  store  entrances  are  almost  constantly  f 
given  to  silver  displays,  and  at  all  times  tables  are  main-  ! 
tained  in  the  china  department  featuring  silver  coordinated 
with  china,  glass,  and  linen. 

From  LINENS  to  CHINA 
GLASSWARE  and  GIFTS  j 

Recently  the  silverware  department  of  Carson,  Pirie  Scott  I 
and  Company  (Chicago)  was  moved  from  its  Second  Floor  j- 
association  wdth  linens,  to  the  Seventh  Floor  where  it  now 
adjoins  china,  glassware  and  gifts.  The  back  wall  is  ad¬ 
joined  by  the  side  walls  at  a  wide  angle,  and  these  side  walls 
in  turn  swing  around  at  a  slightly  reverse  angle,  about 
half  way  down  their  length.  Thus  the  entrance  to^  the  de¬ 
partment  is  made  very  wide,  maintaining  an  accessible,  open 
effect.  The  back  wall  is  devoted  to  plated  flatware,  with  a 
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Increase  your  volume  and  your  profits  with 


Remembrance 


.Adoration 


For  over  101  years  America’s  Finest  Silverplate 


INTERNATIONAL  SILVER 

MERIDEN,  CONNECTICUT 


The  oldest,  best-known  name  in  silverplate  . . .  now, 
as  for  over  a  century  ...  is  1847  Rogers  Bros.  It’s 
a  name  your  customers  look  for,  trust,  and  buy! 
America's  best-selling  silverplate.  Women  buy  more 
1847  Rogers  Bros,  than  any  other  silverplate  .  .  . 
just  as  they  have  for  over  a  century. 

The  largest  national  advertising  of  any  silverplate  in 
leading  magazines  and  over  the  full  I^C  radio  net¬ 
work  makes  1847  Rogers  Bros,  still  better  known 
every  year! 

Four  of  the  loveliest  patterns,  designed  by  America’s 
foremost  artists  in  silver,  assure  instant  appeal  and 
easier  sales! 

No  wonder  1847  Rogers  Bros,  is  the  line  dealers 
want  most! 


mass  display  of  chests  at  the  center,  and  in  front  of  it  a  low 
case  with  chairs,  where  customers  make  their  chest  selec¬ 
tions.  For  the  selling  of  other  flatware,  especially  sterling, 
on  which  the  department  does  a  large  business,  four  addi¬ 
tional  cases  in  the  immediate  vicinity  are  provided.  Lighted 
cases  along  the  side  walls  display  hollow'are,  sterling  on  one 
side  of  the  department,  plated  on  the  other.  The  bottom 
shelves  of  these  cases  are  used  for  place  setting  displays, 
always  coordinated  w'ith  linens,  china  and  glassware.  Fix¬ 
tures  for  selection  of  holloware  patterns  parallel  the  side 
walls,  two  on  each  side;  and  two  semi-detached  wall  tables 
are  used  as  additional  space  when  required.  A  convenient 
extra  feature  is  incorporated  in  the  form  of  sliding  shelves 
at  table  height,  which  may  be  pulled  out  from  the  wall 
fixtures. 

Parallel  to  the  outflanged  sections  of  the  side  walls,  are 
ranged  model  tables,  on  which  the  displays  are  changed 
with  frequency.  These  tables  purposely  are  permitted  to 
extend  into  the  adjoining  aisle,  so  as  to  command  attention. 
A  crescent  shaped  display  case  at  the  center  front  of  the 
department,  also  encroaching  onto  the  space  of  the  wide 
main  aisle,  contains  novelty  items,  carving  sets,  etc.  Further 
to  capture  the  eye  of  the  passing  customer,  the  side  walls 
terminate  in  brightly  lighted  shadow-boxes,  presenting  dra¬ 
matic  displays. 

A  particularly  interesting  feature  of  this  department’s 
layout  is  the  silverware  stockroom  located  back  of  one  side- 
wall,  and  entered  through  an  automatically  closing  door.  A 
similar  door  on  the  opposite  side  wall  gives  access  to  a 
special  packaging  room,  and  adjoining  it  is  a  completely 
equipped  refinishing  room.  Every  piece  of  silver  entering 
or  leaving  the  department  must  pass  inspection  in  this 
refinishing  room,  which  contains  all  necessary  mechanical 
equipment.  It  is  emphasized  that  the  proximity  of  the  re¬ 
finishing  room  cuts  the  average  time  for  delivery  of  a  pur¬ 
chase  to  a  waiting  customer,  from  forty-five  to  fifteen 
minutes. 


A  view  of  Carson,  Pirie  Scott  and  Company’s  department. 
Flatware  is  skoum  in  cabinets  on  backwalls. 


Color  scheme  of  the  department  is  powder  blue,  with 
bleached  w'alnut  woodwork,  and  taupe  carpet.  ,\11  display 
tables  are  decorated  with  real  flowers,  w’hich  are  renewed 
as  often  as  needed  to  keep  the  displays  fresh.  Potted  ferns 
on  feature  tables  lend  additional  beauty  to  the  department. 

A  Distinctive  Vista 
in  Boston  Store 

A  view  overlooking  the  Common,  with  Beacon  Hill  in  j 
the  background,  provides  a  distinctive  vista  from  the  silver¬ 
ware  department  of  R.  H.  Stearns  Company  (Boston).  The  * 
selling  area,  comprising  885  sq.  ft.,  also  benefits  from  the 
generous  amount  of  daylight  assured  by  its  location  on  the 
Seventh  Floor,  which  houses  in  addition,  the  China,  glass, 
and  decorative  home  accessories  departments.  Close  coordi¬ 
nation  between  these  departments  is  aflected  through  tlie 
interchange  of  merchandise  for  display.  “Glamour  Isle”  in 
the  China  department  presents  a  succession  of  attractive 
set-up  tables  correlating  the  various  types  of  merchandise. 
Similarly,  coordinations  are  effected  between  silver  and  | 
home  accessories  items.  However,  no  silver  is  shown  on  I 
the  linen  floor.  The  decor  of  the  silverware  department  is  || 
contemporary.  Walls  and  mantel  are  painted  a  soft  shatle 
of  blue.  Deeper  blue  lines  the  display  cases.  The  wood¬ 
work  is  gray.  Marbelized  linoleum  in  blocks  of  dark  and 
lighter  gray  is  used  for  the  floor,  with  a  blue  rug  in  the 
center  of  the  room  to  relieve  the  severity.  Gray  metal 
chairs  are  upholstered  in  blue.  Toward  evening,  \TMietian  i 
blinds  are  lowered  at  the  windows,  which  are  curtained  in  * 
heavy  gray  silk.  In  the  center  of  the  room  is  a  very  large, 
modern  table,  which  can  be  separated  to  make  two  smallei 
units.  The  room’s  central  displays  are  changcil  weekly. 

: 

Exclusive  Shop  I 

on  Main  Floor  « 

In  an  interesting  deviation  from  department  store  cus-  L 
tom.  Rich’s,  Inc,  (Atlanta)  associates  its  silverware  and  its  ! 
fine  jewelry  within  a  single  area,  with  emphasis  of  space  and  • 
display  upon  the  former.  The  department,  which  has  been 
in  its  present  location  for  four  years,  is  situated  on  the  main 
floor  under  a  balcony,  which  gives  it  the  effect  of  an  ex-  ' 
elusive  shop.  This  is  further  accentuated  by  the  fluted 
Ionic  pillars  supporting  the  balcony  at  intervals.  Generous 
space  in  the  center  of  the  department  is  made  available  for 
model  table  settings,  and  for  free-standing  display  cases  on  - 
underslung  bases  which  permit  customers  to  stand  close  to 
examine  the  cases’  contents.  Along  the  back  wall,  holloware 
cases  divide  space  between  modern  and  antitjue  pieces,  with 
a  central  section  given  to  fine  jewelry.  A  long  tlisplay  case  = 
in  front  of  this  wall  is  used  for  making  selections;  tall  chairs 
wdth  backs  are  provided  for  customers.  The  flower  arrange-  | 
ments  on  the  model  displays  are  done  within  the  depart-  j 
ment,  and  have  attracted  many  people  to  look  at  them  and 
at  the  merchandise.  Additional  table  settings  featuring 
silver  coordinated  with  linens,  china  and  glass,  are  pos!-  ’ 
tioned  adjacent  to  the  store’s  Bridal  Bureau,  located  on  the  ■ 
new  Crystal  Bridge  connecting  the  Main  store  and  the  new  | 
Store  For  Homes.  " 
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ADVERTISED  EVERYWHERE 


ROGERS 


SELLING  EVERYWHERE 


The  GREATEST  Value 


in  Silverplate! 


•  More  pieces  .  . .  more  quality  features  .  . .  better  balance  . . .  finer  finish  .  . . 
handsome  chests.  It  all  adds  up  to  unbeatable  value  and  tremendous  consumer  demand. 

Now  a  greater  new  advertising  campaign  features  a  striking  complete  service  . . . 
tuned  to  influence  your  prospects  in  national  magazines  they  really  read. 

Write  for  particidars  on  the  1881  (R)  Rogers  (R)  Full-Profit  Policy. 


EXTRA  QUALITY  5  WAYS 


Exclusive  contour  Perfect  balance  Richly  handsome  Flaw  less  finish 
knife  design!  you  can  FEt!L!  patterns!  you  can  SEE! 


Extra  silver  for 
longer  life! 


ONLY 

^yYn75 


Hand$ome  anti-tamiah  cheat 
coiUaina:  16Teaq>o(»B,8  Soup  Spooos» 
8  Hollow  Handle  Knives  (mirror-stain¬ 
less  blades),  8  Forks,  8  Salad  Forks,  3 
Table  Spoons,!  Ckdd  Meat  Fark,lGrav7 
Ladle,  1  Butter  Knife,  1  Sugar  Spoon. 

•Trad*  Mark.  C<a>yright.  lIMe.  Oo*<da.  Ltd..  Onvlda,  N.  T. 


Typical  of  the  sparkling 
values  obtained  only  in  1881 
(R)  Rogers  (R)  Silverplate! 


WM.  A,  ROGERS,  LIMITED,  ONEIDA  LTD,,  SUCCESSOR,  ONEIDA,  N,Y. 


f 


®  ^  Ml  bound  m  book  form.  Among  others,  they 

"M  g  I  \y  1 1  A  points:  Size  of  market  and 

■  2^  %■■  ^  ^  m  ■  ^  size  of  department,  merchandising  plans, 

B  W  model  storks,  unit  stock  control,  location 

^  Vp  J  and  layout  of  department,  silverware  pro- 

■  I  motion  and  advertising,  personnel  and  train- 

I  p  1^^  important  aspects  of  silverware 

merchandising  are  discussed  ...  in  your 
language! 

A  SILVER  MINE  OF  MERCHANDISING  HELPS  The  International  Silver  Company  believes 

this  book  can  be  a  vital  factor  in  increasing 
"How  to  Operate  the  Silverware  Department"  by  your  silverware  business.  The  price  is  $25.00 

Zelma  Bendure,  is  perhaps  the  most  authoritative  for  the  first  copy  and  $15.00  for  any  extra 

and  comprehensive  piece  of  work  ever  done  in  copies  you  may  want.  After  buying  the  first 

the  specialized  field  of  Silverware  Department  copy,  you  are  entitled  to  buy  any  of  the  in¬ 
management.  Its  thirteen  manuals  are  conveniently  dividual  sections  (manuals)  for  $1.00  each. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  SILVER  COMPANY  •  MERIDEN  •  CONNECTICUT 


bound  m  book  form.  Among  others,  they 
cover  these  main  points:  Size  of  market  and 
size  of  department,  merchandising  plans, 
model  storks,  unit  stock  control,  location 
and  layout  of  department,  silverware  pro¬ 
motion  and  advertising,  personnel  and  train¬ 
ing.  All  the  important  aspects  of  silverware 
merchandising  are  discussed  ...  in  your 
language! 

The  International  Silver  Company  believes 
this  book  can  be  a  vital  factor  in  increasing 
your  silverware  business.  The  price  is  $25.00 
for  the  first  copy  and  $15.00  for  any  extra 
copies  you  may  want.  After  buying  the  first 
copy?  you  are  entitled  to  buy  any  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  sections  (manuals)  for  $1.00  each. 
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I  THE  UNIONIZATION  DRIVE  IS  ON 

J  Last  month  the  CIO  transferred  the  job  of  organizing 
i  department  store  employees  from  the  Retail,  Wholesale  & 
Department  Store  Union  to  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers.  The  move  came  at  a  time  when  retailers  were 
f  hovering  over  their  sales  charts  with  the  anxiety  of  a  mother 
j  taking  the  temperature  of  a  sick  child.  Nothing,  at  the 
j  moment,  seemed  more  important  than  the  apparent  evi¬ 
dence  that  a  point  of  sales  resistance  had  been  reached  which 
*  called  for  drastic  inventory  reduction.  Yet  it  is  likely  that 
'  December  ’48  will  be  remembered  longest  and  most  vividly 
[  in  retail  history  because  of  Philip  Murray’s  action. 

It  is  worth-while  to  examine  the  background.  .\t  the 
|i  CIO  convention  in  Portland,  Oregon,  Murray  proceeded  to 
^  the  final  cleanup  of  the  Stalinist  unions  left  within  his 

(organization.  He  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  restind  their 
charters,  but  he  assigned  jurisdiction  or  organizing  author¬ 
ity  over  their  members  to  other  unions.  He  followed  this 
housecleaning  move  by  censuring  those  unions  which,  in 
his  terms,  “had  failed  to  organize  the  unorganized.”  The 
RWDSU  was  so  rebuked,  and  the  ground  laid  for  the  later 
action  in  which  the  powerful  .\malgamated  Ulothing 
Workers,  of  the  men’s  wear  industry,  were  instructed  to  get 
on  with  the  job  of  unionizing  department  stores. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  CIO  strength  and  public  rela¬ 
tions,  both  these  moves  were  overdue.  They  were  made 
more  urgent  by  the  unexpected  return  of  the  Democratic 
administration  to  power.  Three  months  ago  it  looked  as  if 
labor  leaders  woidcl  have  to  devote  all  their  energies  for  the 
next  few  years  to  the  job  of  losing  as  little  ground  as  possi¬ 
ble.  But  now  there  was  hope  that  the  CIO  might,  instead, 
move  ahead  towards  its  goal  of  active  participation  in  the 
management  of  business. 

This  goal,  in  its  ultimate  form,  is  incorporated  in  the 
Industry  Council  proposal,  which  the  CIO  first  advanced 
I  in  1910  as  a  war  production  plan,  and  which  it  has  since 
re-introduced  each  year  in  its  convention  resolutions.  The 
1948  resolution  called  for  legislation  to  establish  an  In¬ 
dustry  Council  in  each  industry,  composed  of  representatives 
of  organized  labor,  industrial  management  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and,  where  possible,  of  ultimate  consumers.  There 
would  be,  also,  a  National  Production  Board,  consisting  of 
I  representatives  of  labor,  management.  Government,  farmers 
and  consumers.  Working  together,  the  Industry  Councils 
and  the  National  Board  would  evolve  industrial  programs 
on  a  national  basis.  The  CIO  goal  is  a  planned  economy 
within  the  framework  of  a  democracy. 

In  the  years  to  come  the  desirability  of  this  goal  will  be 
bitterly  argued.  The  CIO  is  certainly  not  hoping  to  win 
the  argument  in  the  very  near  future.  Rather,  Murray’s 
concern  seems  to  be  to  lift  his  organization  to  a  stature  of 
such  responsibility  and  prestige  that  it  will  be  listened  to 
with  respect  when  it  talks  in  terms  of  the  whole  public 
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interest  and  the  whole  social  order.  He  wants  to  fit  the  CdO 
to  handle  the  responsibilities  he  hop)es  it  will  accpiire. 

Unions  whose  weakness  leads  to  the  shattering  dissension 
that  has  characterized  the  department  store  locals,  especially 
in  New  York,  have  no  place  in  this  program.  To  be  anti- 
Communist  is  not  enough;  the  union  that  can  play  an 
effective  part  in  this  plan  must  be  powerful  as  well  as  clean. 
The  -Vinalgamated  Clothing  Workers  fits  the  description, 
and  its  president,  Jacob  Potofsky,  is  fully  capable  of  under¬ 
standing  CIO  grand  strategy  while  carrying  out  the  details 
of  his  organizing  job. 

Regional  Organizing  Centres  to  Open 

Department  stores  enter  1949,  therefore,  with  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  CIO  unionization  drive  will  be  skillful,  full- 
scale  and  well-financed.  Organizing  headquarters  will  be 
opened  all  over  the  country,  and  the  effort  will  be  concen¬ 
trated  on  department  stores  and  specialty  stores  alone 
instead  of  the  miscellany  of  establishments  now  in  the 
RWDSU.  As  for  financing,  the  published  report  has  it  that 
the  ACW’s  assets  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  $175  million, 
and  that  money  will  certainly  be  no  problem  in  carrying 
on  the  drive. 

While  retailers  may  take  no  pleasure  in  the  distinction  of 
being  on  the  receiving  end  of  the  first  major  CIO  drive  in 
many  years,  they  can  find  some  comfort  in  the  fact  that  the 
.\CW  is  untainted  by  the  Communist  influences  which  have 
recently  made  a  nightmare  out  of  the  labor  relations  job  in 
New  York  stores.  Potofsky  has  spoken  with  anger  and  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  exploitation  of  store  workers  by  Communists 
and  incompetents.  His  own  union’s  relations  with  the  men’s 
clothing  industry,  which  it  has  organized  almost  100  per 
cent,  have  been  peaceful  for  many  years.  It  already  has 
contracts  with  many  department  stores  covering  men’s 
workroom  employees,  which  adds  to  the  strength  of  its 
position  as  an  organizing  unit. 

The  maturity  and  power  of  the  ACW  are  important  at 
the  present  stage  because  they  mean  an  organizing  drive 
of  great  scope  and  probable  effectiveness.  Later  on,  in 
stores  where  ACW  units  are  established,  it  is  possible  that 
this  same  maturity  and  power  will  manifest  itself  in  eco¬ 
nomic  sense.  Most  stores  have  long  progressed  beyond  the 
point  where  they  regard  unionization  in  itself  as  a  plague. 
What  they  fear,  with  cause,  is  the  union  so  weak  that  it 
drifts  into  the  control  of  minorities  whose  aim  is  not  to 
further  employee  welfare,  but  to  stir  up  hatred.  They  fear, 
with  equal  cause,  the  short-sighted  union  which  concen¬ 
trates  on  higher  wages,  shorter  hours,  more  employee  bene¬ 
fits,  without  any  corresponding  realization  that  all  these 
things  are  tied  in  to  employee  efficiency.  A  union  fit  to 
carry  the  responsibilities  which  the  CIO  envisages  in  its 
program  for  Industry  Councils  would  certainly  be  one 
whose  leaders  realized  that  high  wages  and  low  prices  de- 
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pend  on  productive  efficiency.  Perhaps  in  assigning  the 
.\CW  to  the  department  store  field  Philip  Murray  has 
selected  such  a  union. 

However,  the  ACW  will  not  take  over  the  department 
store  field  without  a  fight.  The  Retail  Clerks  International 
.\ssociation,  an  AFL  affiliate,  is  preparing  a  strong  cam¬ 
paign  to  unionize  salespeople.  The  strength  of  this  group 
has  hitherto  been  concentrated  in  the  midwest  and  on  the 
west  coast,  but  within  the  past  year  it  has  successfully  or¬ 
ganized  large  retail  establishments  in  the  east.  The  inter¬ 
nal  troubles  of  the  RWDSU  last  summer  set  off  an  inten¬ 
sive  organizing  drive  by  the  .AFL,  and  this  will  be  stepjjed 
up  in  an  attempt  to  match  the  new  CIO  effort. 

A  drive  to  bring  in  non-selling  employees  will  be  pushed 
hard  by  another  AFL  group,  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Teamsters.  This  huge  international  has  tremendous  re¬ 
sources  and  drive.  Its  present  goal  is  the  organization  of 
“all  retail  employees  handling  merchandise  as  it  moves 
from  the  truck  tail-gate  to  the  counter  and  back  to  the 
truck.”  The  Teamsters  are  already  established  in  many  re¬ 
tail  delivery  and  warehousing  operations. 

Finally,  there  is  a  report  that  the  CIO  left-wing  unions 
which  seceded  from  the  RWDSU,  and  with  which  the  ACW 
certainly  won’t  do  business,  may  find  a  refuge  in  Local  50 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  and  seek  from  there  to  build 
their  organization  further. 

It  w'ill  not  be  a  peaceful  year  in  retail  labor  relations. 
.Many  stores,  as  yet  not  unionized,  can  expect  their  first 
experience  of  organizing  activity.  They  will  need  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  their  responsibilities  and  their 
rights  under  federal  and  state  legislation.  With  the  CffO 
and  the  AFL  both  unremittingly  active,  management  will 
need  to  understand  thoroughly  the  mechanics  of  election 
procedures.  .And  from  the  Employee  Relations  Service  of 
NRDfi.A  comes  the  further  advice  to  “review  and  re¬ 
examine  the  entire  scope  of  personnel  relations  within 
their  organizations  in  the  light  of  prevailing  practices,  re¬ 
cent  social  trends  and  developments  in  legislation  at  the 
state  and  federal  levels.” 

PILED  INVENTORIES.  PLUNGING  PROFITS 

Retail  profit  margins  continued  their  decline  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1948.  The  Controllers’  Congress  reported,  in 
mid-December,  that  trade-wide  net  profits  of  department 
stores  and  specialty  shops  averaged  3.8  j>er  cent  after  taxes, 
for  the  nine-month  period.  The  figure  was  4.1  {)er  cent  at 
this  f>oint  last  year.  Fhe  specialty  store  group  over  $1  mil¬ 
lion,  taken  separately,  had  the  same  net,  3.8,  as  the  trade¬ 
wide  average,  but  its  decline  was  much  greater,  the  1947 
figure  having  been  4.5  per  cent  for  this  category'.  Figures 
are  based  on  a  study  of  240  stores. 

Inventory  was  higher  by  13  per  cent  for  the  typical  store 
than  it  w'as  at  this  time  last  year.  The  average  sales  increase 
was  six  per  cent.  The  inventory  increases  were  reported 
by  175  stores,  and  ranged  from  one  per  cent  to  68  |)er  cent. 
Stores  in  the  $2  to  S5  million  class  averaged  an  inventory 
ri.se  of  20  per  cent  compared  with  a  sales  rise  of  eight  per 
(cnt;  while  stores  in  the  over  $20  million  class  had  an  in¬ 
ventory  increase  of  seven  per  cent  and  a  sales  rise  of  five 
per  tent.  These  were  the  two  extremes  of  inventory  vs.  sales 
ex|x.‘rience.  The  very  large  stores  were  the  only  group  whose 


inventory  rise  bore  a  reasonable  relation  to  the  sales  im  reav 
figure. 

(Department  of  Commerce  figures  released  about  the 
same  time  highlighted  the  fact  that  the  inventory  rise  ai 
retail,  as  of  October  1948,  was  disproportionately  hea\’\ 
when  compared  with  manufacturing  and  wholesale  inven 
lories,  which  showed  little  increase  over  1947.  .An  analyst 
of  tliesc  figures  appeared  in  XRDG.A’s  Special  Bulletin  id 
members  dated  December  17,  with  a  strong  warning  to 
stores  to  balance  their  stocks.) 

The  report  shows  a  lower  markup  per  cent  for  all  sale<l 
groups.  At  the  same  time,  total  operating  expenses  roseJ 
from  30.4  percent  to  31.1  per  cent,  average.  John  Kavanagh.l 
manager  of  the  Controllers’  Congress,  commented:  i 

“Obviously,  retailers  are  continuing  to  rely  on  increased  4 
doll'll'  sales  volume  to  produce  more  gross  margin  dollan:] 
in  order  to  meet  the  continued  advance  in  operating  ex  ^ 
penses.  That  this  objective  is  not  being  reached  by  mostl 
stores  is  obvious  from  the  continued  decline  of  profits.  I 
“The  breakeven  point  for  retail  stores  continues  its  up- j 
ward  move.  The  current  declines  in  department  store  sales  | 
can  only  be  expected  to  accelerate  this  trend.  If  such  sales  I 
declines  continue  without  corresponding  reduction  in  ex- 1 
penses,  even  lower  profits  can  be  expected  for  many  of  the  I 
nation’s  stores  by  the  end  of  this  fi.scal  year.”  I 

TWO  MORE  INDEPENDENTS  GO  TO  CHAINS 

Business  in  the  retail  rumor  mills  boomed  in  early  De¬ 
cember.  Word  was  out  that  the  May  Co.  was  shopping  for 
stores,  and  w'herever  any  of  the  higher  echelon  of  May  ex¬ 
ecutives  made  an  appearance  there  was  speculation  of  an 
imminent  acquisition  to  the  big  organization.  Rumor  had 
it  that  a  long  list  of  candidates  were  eagerly  seeking  the 
May  nod. 

A  week  before  Christmas  Morton  J.  May  left  his  presi¬ 
dential  quarters  in  the  May  citadel  in  St.  Louis,  journeyed 
500  miles  up  the  Missouri  to  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  there  closed  | 
a  $2  million  stock  deal  making  the  T.  S.  Martin  Co.  store  a  I 
part  of  the  May  organization.  Martin’s  thus  became  the  j 
13th  store  to  join  the  group,  which  claims  also  12  branch  | 
members.  : 

Compared  with  some  of  the  heavy  hitters  in  the  May 
lineup  like  Famous-Barr  and  Kaufmann’s,  Pittsburgh,  the 
new  addition  is  a  small  store  operation,  estimates  placing 
its  yearly  volume  in  the  neighborhood  of  $7  million.  But 
in  the  corn  belt  Martin’s  is  one  of  the  top  volume  producers  j 
among  department  stores.  ' 

As  is  standard  May  policy  in  the  acquisition  of  new  store 
properties,  no  changes  in  the  Martin  executive  setup  are 
planned.  Robert  Dee  will  continue  as  store  jrresident.  . 
Ludwig  Amtmann  as  general  merchandise  manager.  j 

With  the  Martin  deal  completed,  Snellenburg’s,  in  Phila-  ! 
delphia,  was  being  talked  of  as  the  most  likely  candidate  for 
No.  14  spot  in  the  May  family. 

More  evidence  of  increased  activity  among  the  big  de¬ 
partment  store  groups  in  the  acquisition  of  new  member 
stores  came  with  the  purchase  of  the  Milwaukee-Boston 
Store  by  Federated  Department  Stores.  Federated  stock  in 
tire  amount  of  $8  million  was  exchanged  for  the  net  assets 
of  the  Boston  Store.  Estimates  place  the  annual  volume  of 
the  Boston  Store  at  close  to  §40  million;  Federated’s  prior 
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JOSKE’S^ 


Juke's  Of  Texas,  Aleag  With  The  Other 
Leadieg  Oepartsieet  Stares  Of  The 
Csastry,  Have  Added  New  Distiectiea  Te 
Their  Merchaedise  Bags  Far  Oaly 
“A  Fractiei  Of  A  Ceat  Mere  Per 
Traasactioe.” 


ECTs  EQUITABLE 


Equitable  makes  its  own  100%  Kraft 
paper,  does  its  own  printing,  has  every 
step  of  merchandise  bag  manufacture 
right  in  its  own  mills.  Equitable  can 
bring  new  distinction  within  the  reach 
of  every  store  budget.  This  distinction 
can  be  gained  through  the  use  of 
colored  paper,  colorful  imprints,  or, 
if  desired,  watermark  designs. 

Modern  high-speed  equipment  and 
old-fashioned  "know-how"  do  the  job 
quickly,  economically. 

Send  samples  of  present  bags  together 
with  requirements  and  get  a  "direct 
from  the  mill"  quotation  by  return 
mail,  with  no  strings  attached. 


Illustrated  is  Equitable's  famous 
Take-Hold  Merchandise  Bog. 
Note  the  strikingly  rich  Joske 
royal  purple  imprinted  in  silver. 


47-00  THIRTY-FIRST  PLACE 


issets 
le  of 


OiaeCT  FROM  MANUFACTURCR 
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CASE  OF  THE  VANISHING  CEILING 


When  Barnard.  Sumner  S:  Putnam  set  (»ut  t!)  remodel  tlie  second 
ll<H)r  of  their  Worcester,  Mass,  store,  one  of  the  Itif^j^est  problems 
they  dropped  into  the  lap  of  their  designers  was  an  unsightly  sheet 
metal  ceiling  with  dozens  of  protruding  sprinkler  heads  arranged 
in  a  haphazard  pattern.  The  trick  was  to  retain  the  necessary  fix¬ 
tures  but  to  do  a  camouflage  job  on  them  and  on  the  ceiling  in 
order  to  focus  the  customer’s  attention  entirely  on  the  beauty 
of  the  new  ready-to-wear  fltMtr. 

The  designers.  I..  G.  Sherburne  .Associates,  had  the  answer. 
First  they  applied  a  ct)at  of  deep  plum  paint  to  darken  the  ceiling, 
rhen  drop  lights  were  installed  to  moye  the  area  of  concentrated 


illumination  well  below  the  maze  of  pipes  and  sprinklers.  Over 
the  aisle  a  trellis  %vas  dropped  two  feet  from  the  ceiling.  In  the 
Teen  Shop,  at  left  above,  an  egg-crate  ceiling  helped  to  hide  the 
ugly  ceiling  fixtures. 

The  coat  department  and  adjacent  lounge,  at  right,  have  i 
simple  canopy  built  out  from  the  wall.  Lights  shine  through  slots 
in  the  canopy  and  arc  positioned  well  above  the  cases  to  guard 
against  color  fading.  Cases  consist  of  dividers  which  support 
hanging  rods  at  each  end.  The  brightness  of  these  fixtures  com¬ 
bines  with  the  over-lighting  arrangement  to  make  the  ceiling  eye¬ 
sore  do  a  disappearing  act. 


to  this  latest  acquisition  in  excess  of  $330  million. 

The  main  Milwaiikee-Boston  store  anti  three  branches  in 
Oshkosh,  Manitowoc  and  West  Allis,  Wis.  were  involved  in 
the  transfer.  Eight  major  stores  are  now  numbered  in  the 
Federated  group.  Present  management  and  officers  of  the 
Boston  Store,  including  Richard  Herzfeld,  president  and 
Richard  E.  Vogt,  .secretary-treasurer,  will  continue  un¬ 
changed. 


“During  the  last  two  years,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  1 
and  pleasure  of  observing  the  workings  of  the  NRDG.X  or¬ 
ganization  fairly  close  up.  I  have  been  impressed  with  the 
caliber  and  sincerity  of  the  people  who  composed  the  staff. 

“It  is  my  honest  conviction  that  there  isn’t  another  or¬ 
ganization  like  the  NRDGA  in  the  whole  field  of  as.socia- 
tions.  Frankly,  1  do  not  think  that  there  is  even  a  close 
second  when  it  comes  to  serving  the  members  in  a  prac¬ 
ticable  manner.  Of  course,  there  are  many  associations 
that  get  out  a  lot  of  bulletins  and  act  as  a  sounding  board 
for  a  lot  of  conversation,  but  when  it  comes  to  getting  right 
down  to  bed-rock  fundamentals  of  good  storekeeping  and 
sound  economics,  I  think  that  our  .Association  has  had  them 
all  beat  a  mile. 

“I  am  a  little  afraid  that  sometimes  individual  merchants 
do  not  express  themselves  adequately  in  showing  their  ap 
preciation  and  gratitude  for  the  kind  of  service  rendered 
to  them  by  the  .Association;  but  as  one  merchant,  I  want 
to  be  sure  that  the  staff  is  well  aware  of  the  kind  of  service 
that  I  feel  the  .Association  has  been  and  is  rendering. 

“Each  year,  progress  must  be  made.  No  organization  or 
institution  ever  stands  still.  It  is  either  going  ahead  or 
behind.  The  NRDG.A  must  go  only  in  one  direction  and 
this  is  ahead.  Progress  involves  change  and  movement  and 
the  Association  must  never  allow  itself  to  stagnate  or  have 
any  signs  of  hardening  of  the  cerebral  arteries. 

“It  is  important  lor  all  of  us  in  these  uncertain  times  to 
have  certain  fundamental  itrinciples  clearly  fixed  in  cnir 


^  The  following  letter  from  Jay  D.  Runkle  was  not  written 
for  publication.  Mr.  Runkle,  having  decided  that  he  would 
not  be  a  candidate  for  re-election  as  Chairman  of  the  NRDG.A 
Board  of  Directors,  wrote  to  Lew  Hahn,  as  President  of  the 
.AsscKiation,  to  express  to  him  his  appreciation  of  the  fine 
spirit  which  prevails  in  the  .AsscKiation’s  staff.  Mr.  Runkle's 
testimony  is  so  sincere  that  Mr.  Hahn,  believing  all  members 
of  the  organization  would  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  read 
this  report  fmm  a  man  who  has  been  so  closely  in  touch  with 
the  .AsscKiation  and  its  work  during  the  latest  two  years,  per¬ 
suaded  Mr.  Runkle  to  permit  the  publication  of  his  letter  in 
Stores.  Here  is  what  our  retiring  Chairman  learned  during  his 
two  years  of  office: 

December  24,  1948 

“Dear  Lew: 

“I  have  written  a  number  of  letters  during  the  last  two 
years  to  various  members  of  the  staff  as  individuals,  but  1 
should  like  to  address  this  letter  to  all  the  members  of  the 
staff;  so  if  you  will  take  occasion  to  read  it  at  your  next 
staff  meeting,  I  shall  appreciate  it  very  much. 


January 
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enormance 


— thot's  what  hosiery  gives  Winter  and  Summer,  Spring  and  Fall, 
—if  it  is  beautified  and  protected  by  the  “film”  Hint  DuraBeau 
imports.  Yes,  soft,  smoky-dull,  olluring  sheerness,  plus  the  added 
economy  effected  by  “miles  more  wear”,  due  to  thot  extra  resist- 
once  to  spots,  runs  and  snags. 


TEXTILE 

FINISHES 


Mfrs.  of  Textile  Soaps,  Softeners,  Oils,  Finishes  .  Collins  & 
Westmoreland  Sts.,  Philo.  34,  Po.  .  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  Can, 


SCHOLLER  BROS.,  INC 


minds.  Even  though  we  should  keep  our  minds  open  for 
new  ideas  and  further  evidence,  we  must  never  take  our 
sights  off  the  final  objectives  of  the  Association  and  the 
trade  in  general,  which  are  to  serve  our  customers  well,  to 
run  our  business  successfully,  and  to  serve  our  country  as 
good  citizens. 

“Serving  our  country  as  good  citizens  is  not  going  to  be 
a  passive  affair  in  the  future.  It  is’going  to  call  for  intelli¬ 
gence  and  courage  of  the  highest  order.  Most  associatioi 
people  are  afraid  to  take  positions  and  stand  by  them.  That 
is  their  greatest  weakness.  Although  it  may  keep  incum¬ 
bent  officers  and  employees  in  their  jobs,  it  does  not  make 
for  a  strong  organization  that  can  make  its  influence  felt 
in  national  affairs.  I  feel  that  one  of  the  great  strengths 
of  the  NRDGA  has  been  the  fact  that  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  the  staff  have  not  been  afraid  to  take  firm  stands  on 
controversial  issues  when  the  occasion  arose  and  w'hen  it 
seemed  advisable.  We  should  not  go  around  with  a  chip 
on  our  shoulder  looking  for  scraps,  but  certainly  we  can¬ 
not  dodge  issues  or  run  away  from  the  facing  of  issues  in 
the  future.  If  we  do,  we  are  lost. 

“Finally,  I  would  like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  all 
the  members  of  the  staff  for  their  conscientious  work  and 
loyalty  to  the  Association.  I  want  you  to  know,  too,  how 
much  I  have  appreciated  the  cooperation  and  the  fine  fel¬ 
lowship  that  I  have  found  in  my  associations  with  various 
members  of  the  staff.  I  shall  always  cherish  the  experiences 
we  have  had  together  and  I  shall  always  stand  ready  to  do 
what  I  can  in  the  interests  of  the  Association  and  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  our  American  freedoms. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

(signed)  Jay  D.  Runkle” 


NEW  ANTI-BIGNESS  LAWS  MAY  BE  SHAPING 

The  House  Small  Business  Committee  submitted  to  Con¬ 
gress  last  month  a  report  in  which  it  urged  strong  action  to 
restrain  bigness  in  business.  The  report  was  based  on  its 
1948  investigation  into  monopolies  and  other  business  situ¬ 
ations  leading  to  restraint  of  trade.  Immediate  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  the  legal  machinery  designed  to  prevent  these  situa¬ 
tions  is  essential,  the  Committee  said,  “if  capitalism  in  the 
United  States  is  not  to  experience  the  fate  of  other  capital¬ 
istic  systems  abroad.” 

Among  its  recommendations  was  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  should  prepare  a  report  on  the  possibility  of 
preventing  sales  of  merchandise  below  cost  by  making  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act  more  stringent.  The  law  now  for¬ 
bids  the  sale  of  merchandise  at  “unreasonably  low  prices.” 
Clarification  of  this  phrasing  was  suggested,  the  aim  being 
to  destroy  the  “loss  leader”  practice. 

Another  recommendation  was  that  losses  sustained  by 
units  of  retail  chains  be  considered  non-deductible  on  tax 
returns  when  the  losses  result  from  a  drive  to  eliminate 
competition. 

Sjjecial  courts  should  be  set  up,  the  Committee  said,  to 
handle  anti-trust  violations.  Penalties  for  violation  should 
be  made  more  severe— for  example,  a  business  man  con¬ 
victed  of  a  violation  should  be  forbidden  to  serve  as  an 
officer  of  any  company  for  a  p)eriod  of  years,  and  where  the 


violation  is  repeated  the  possibility  of  permanent  injum 
tion  should  be  considered. 

The  Committee  recommended  that  the  FTC  should  pra 
vide  the  Congress  with  a  detailed  plan  for  eliminating  verti¬ 
cal  integration  in  all  tyjies  of  businesses;  and  should  in  ■ 
vestigate  possibilities  of  breaking  down  what  it  calls  “con  i 
glomerates”— large  corporations  engaged  in  multiple  lines  ^ 
of  business  activity  which  do  not  have  a  logical  production ' 
relation  to  each  other. 

HERBERT  J.  TILY,  1866-1948 


“I  see  his  gray  eyes  twinkle  yet 

At  his  own  jest  —  gray  eyes  lit  up 

With  summer  lightnings  of  a  soul  { 

So  full  of  summer  warmth,  so  glad. 

So  healthy,  sound  and  clean  and  whole. 

His  memory  scarce  can  make  me  sad.” 

—  The  Mil  I  er’s  Davighter.  Tennyson 
By  Lew  Hahn 

My  memories  of  the  late  Herbert  J.  Tily  all  are  happy 
ones,  for  his  temperament  was  hearty  and  he  brought  to  all  : 
a  cheery  atmosphere  so  that  problems  appeared  simpler  _ 
of  solution  and  good  fortune  became  a  doubled  satisfaction. 

I  first  saw  Herbert  Tily  at  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  Corporation  Schools  held  in  Philadelphia  in 
the  auditorium  of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Co.’s  building.  As  , 
a  repiorter  for  Womens’  Wear  I  had  gone  down  to  cover  the  i 
meeting.  It  was  shortly  before  we  had  entered  the  first  i 
world  war.  When  I  entered  the  hall  a  man  was  speaking  l 
from  the  platform.  As  I  took  my  seat,  the  speaker  said;  | 

i 

“In  our  own  company  we  have  decided  the  only 
course  for  us  to  follow  is  to  accept  full  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  the  development  in  each  individual  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  maximum  earning  capacity.” 

I  liked  that  statement  because  it  indicated  a  true  sense  of 
responsibility  to  the  people  employed  by  his  company  and,  ^ 
I  found  it  especially  significant  that  the  speaker  did  not  ■ 
say  he  accepted  the  responsibility  to  develop  “maximum 
efficiency.”  v  j 

{Continued  on  page  64)  | 
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saving  in  time,  and  minimizes  the  chance 
of  improper  pricing  due  to  error,  as  well  as 
the  need  for  resetting  and  reproving  when 
errors  do  occur. 

Features  such  as  this  have  made,  and  are 
continuing  to  make  Dennison  Marking  Room 
Equipment  first  choice  where  efficient  opera¬ 
tion  counts  most. 

Although,  during  the  past  year,  we  dis¬ 
tributed  the  greatest  number  of  marking 
machines  in  our  history,  our  expanded  produc¬ 
tion  facilities  have  not  yet  enabled  us  to  catch 
up  with  the  pent-up  demand.  We  ask  your 
continued  understanding  as  we  make  every 
effort  to  meet  your  requirements. 


OVER  a  period  of  many  years,  Dennison  has 
developed  a  substantial  number  of  basic 
advancements  in  marking  room  equipment 
and  operation.  Chances  are  that  one  or  more 
of  these  convinced  you  that  Dennison  could 
help  solve  your  marking  room  problems. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  way  Dennison  Pinning 
Machines  cut  type-setting  time  to  a  minimum 
because  the  operator  was  required  to  set  type 
only  once  for  a  two-part  control  ticket.  And 
now,  today’s  Dennison  Pinning  Machines 
print  up  to  nine  sizes  and  styles  of  tickets, 
even  two-part  and  three-part  control  tickets 
that  can  be  remarked — with  a  single  setting 
of  type.  This  feature  provides  an  obvious 


FRAMINGHAM,  MASSACHUSETTS 


DENNISON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


{Continued  from  page  62) 

It  was  at  a  time  when  all  American  business  had  gone 
more  or  less  nuts  over  the  idea  of  scientific  efficiency.  Mo¬ 
tion  studies  were  being  made  by  one  large  concern  after 
another.  The  speaker  might  well  have  claimed  his  company 
was  engaged  in  developing  “efficiency”  in  each  employee, 
but,  instead,  he  showed  an  unusual  degree  of  understanding 
for  the  time,  by  talking  of  “earning  capacity”  instead.  He 
knew  that  was  approaching  the  problem  of  efficiency  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  employee’s  interest.  It  is  impossible, 
of  course,  to  develop  earning  capacity  without  increasing 
efficiency  for  they  are  the  same  thing.  Tily,  however,  was 
close  enough  to  the  Straw'bridge  &  Clothier  employees  to 
make  the  intelligent  approach. 

In  the  years  which  followed,  I  came  to  know  Herbert  Tily 
very  well  indeed.  He  was  considerate  and  generous  and 
fun-loving  and  he  enjoyed  his  own  displays  of  humor  quite 
as  much  as  his  friends  did.  I  remember  him  as  President 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  I  like  to 
remember  that  he  frankly  admitted  he  enjoyed  filling  that 
office  and,  when  the  time  came  that,  under  the  by-laws,  he 
was  not  eligible  for  re-election,  he  openly  expressed  regret. 
This,  of  course,  was  in  contrast  to  the  attitude  of  many  men 
who  leave  offices  of  this  kind  w'ith  a  sense  of  relief. 

I  like  also  to  remember  the  visit  which  Herbert  Tily  and 
I  paid  to  Calvin  Coolidge,  then  President  of  the  United 
States,  when  he  was  vacationing  at  Paul's  Landing  in  the 
Adirondacks.  All  summer  long,  Mr.  Coolidge  had  been 
receiving  visits  from  the  great  men  in  American  industry. 
As  the  summer  drew  to  a  close,  Mr.  Coolidge  invited 
Herbert  Tily  and  me  to  pay  him  a  visit  and  we  gladly  set 
forth  on  the  long  journey.  A  night  train  set  us  down  next 
morning  at  some  village,  the  name  of  which  I  no  longer 
remember.  Hungry  and  only  half  awake,  we  plunged  into 
a  little  greasy  spoon  of  a  place  where  a  barefooted  woman 
behind  a  counter  provided  us  with  breakfast  of  a  sort. 
Then  we  went  by  automobile  to  our  destination.  The 
President’s  summer  office  was  in  a  second  story  bedroom 
in  a  small  cottage  close  to  the  shore  of  the  lake.  We  were 
ushered  into  the  presence  and  settled  back  in  chairs  while 


Stripling's  Multiple-Deck  Parking  Lot 

four-tiered  parking  structure  with  space  for  more  than  400 
cars  is  under  construction  at  the  W.  C.  Stripling  Co.  in  Fort  Worth. 
The  store’s  parking  plan  with  its  highly  economical  use  of  land 
space  represents  a  major  contribution  to  Fort  Worth’s  drive  to 
relieve  local  traffic  and  parking  problems  in  the  central  business 
district.  The  tiered  parking  plan  is  the  work  of  the  Ramp  Build¬ 
ings  C.orporation  of  New  York. 
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the  President  extracted  a  cheroot,  which  looked  like  hay,; 
from  a  box  in  his  old  roll  top  desk.  Then  he  settled  bad 
and  began  to  talk  to  us.  He  kept  up  a  running  fire  d 
conversation  which  entirely  belied  the  reputation  for  taci¬ 
turnity  which  he  was  presumed  to  have  won. 

We  always  congratulated  ourselves  that  we  had  been  re 
ceived  late  in  the  season  because  we  enjoyed  the  privilege  > 
of  having  Coolidge  comment  to  us  on  many  of  those  cap-  " 
tains  of  industry  whom  he  had  talked  with  earlier  in  the  ■ 
summer.  Whenever,  in  after  years,  Herbert  Tily  and  1  ; 
reminisced  about  this  visit,  it  always  caused  him  to  chuckle  ! 
when  he  recalled  that  Cal  had  not  offered  us  any  of  his 
hay-like  smokes.  He  confessed  he  would  have  liked  to  have  ^ 
one  as  a  souvenir.  He  never  claimed  to  have  sufficient  cour-  ^ 
age  to  smoke  one  of  Cal’s  cigars. 

Then,  I  like  to  remember  the  story  he  used  to  tell  of  how 
he  became  general  manager  at  Strawbridge  &  Clothier’s. 

.\s  he  told  it,  he  was  head  bookkeeper  when  he  noticed  an 
empty  office  which  had  “General  Manager”  painted  on  the 
door.  He  used  to  say  that  one  day  when  he  needed  a  little 
more  room  and  privacy  for  some  task  he  was  performing, 
he  moved  into  the  empty  office  and  stayed  there.  As  the 
store  had  no  general  manager  at  that  time,  he  claimed,  they 
all  accepted  him  in  that  capacity. 

Herbet  Tily  was  born  at  Farnham,  England,  February  i 
3rd,  1866.  He  came  with  his  parents  to  this  country  and,  ■ 
at  the  age  of  14,  he  became  a  cashboy  in  the  Strawbridge  &  r 
Clothier  store.  By  1905  he  had  become  general  manager,  j 
making  his  way  upw'ard  through  the  office  where  he  had  ! 
been  a  bookkeeper,  auditor  and  chief  accountant.  In  1918  ■ 
he  was  made  a  member  of  the  firm  and  when  the  business  • 
was  incorporated  in  1922  he  became  vice-president  and  fin-  f; 
ally  was  elected  to  the  presidency  in  1927.  In  1947  he  re-  | 
signed  as  president  and  since  that  time  had  been  in  retire¬ 
ment,  although  he  still  continued  to  come  to  the  store  with  \ 
unabated  interest. 

.\lthough  he  was  recognized  as  a  good  merchant  and  his  - 
store  experienced  its  most  impressive  growth  under  his  ; 
management,  Herbert  Tily  was  essentially  an  artist.  His 
love  of  music  was  generally  known  to  the  trade  for  he  had 
several  times  had  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  conferred  i 
upon  him  by  educational  institutions,  but  it  was  not  gener¬ 
ally  known  that  architecture  was  one  of  his  great  interests,  f 
During  the  Sesqui-centennial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia, 
he  was  chairman  of  the  important  Music  Committee.  He 
brought  music  into  the  store  and  did  much  to  inculcate  a  ; 
love  of  it  among  the  employees.  The  great  Strawbridge  & 
Clothier  Chorus  was  first  organized  by  him  back  in  1905  = 
and,  without  doubt,  did  much  to  develop  harmony  in  more  , 
than  a  musical  sense.  When  he  was  President  of  the  ' 
NRDGA,  Dr.  Tily  had  his  famous  choristers  from  the  store  ^ 
appear  at  our  annual  banquets  to  entertain  our  guests. 

Because  he  was  closely  associated  with  my  own  beginnings  i 
in  the  retail  field,  Herbert  Tily  has  seemed  like  one  of  those  , 
great  figures  safe  from  erosion  and  standing  as  a  symbol  j 
of  progress.  Because  of  the  bond  of  friendship  which  ex-  , 
isted  between  us,  and  my  own  high  regard  for  his  courageous  i 
and  generous  outlook,  I  am  among  those  who  will  find  the 
world  a  little  lonelier  because  it  no  longer  is  possible  to  j 
call  him  up  in  Philadelphia.  | 
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THE  NEW  REMINGTON  RAND 


BOOKKEEPl!%G  MACHINE 


kLjJ  eiv  efficiency  in  retail  accounting  procedures 
is  yours  with  the  new  "Foremost”  bookkeeping  machine. 
This  completely  electrified  machine  is  new  from  core  to 
keyboard. 

New  mechanical  features  speed  every  machine  opera¬ 
tion:  high-speed  spacing  and  timing  give  you  faster  com¬ 
putations  and  tabulations,  faster  automatic  printing  of  all 
balances,  faster  carriage  return  and  line  spacing. 

New  junctional  design  simplifies  every  operator  motion: 
front-feed  carriage  construction  provides  "one-operation” 
insertion,  collation  and  alignment  of  forms . . .  new,  scien¬ 


tifically  designed  keyboard  with  finger-grooved,  organ- 
type  keys  assures  simpler  posting . . .  new  magnification  of 
register  totals  eases  reading  and  transcribing. 

See  this  new  machine  produce  retail  records  with 
new  efficiency.  Call  that  Remington  Rand  man  near 
you,  or  write  to  Dept.  ST-1,  315  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York  10,  N.  Y.  (§1J{ 
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at  Toronto,  since  they  could  move  their  exhibits  from 
Canada  to  the  United  States  and  vice  versa  without  duplj. 
cation  of  initial  expense. 


Shoivn  at  left  above  is  the  start  of  a  Rahr  Color  Count  survey  at  Marshall  Field.  “Cast  your  color  votes  here"  says  the  placard,  "so 
that  this  store  may  bring  you  the  colors  you  want."  At  the  right  is  shown  the  climax  of  a  Color  Count  program  as  it  was  dramatized  by 
Rloomingdale’s.  Panel  displays  and  windows  showed  the  “AlUAmerican”  colors  chosen  by  customer  vote. 


ALlAMERiC' 

COLOR 


•  • 

OVING  ROOMS 

'  • 

“'NIKS  rooms 

•  •  • 

bed  rooms 


The  solid  success  of  the  First  Canadian  International 
Trade  Fair,  held  in  Toronto  last  summer,  assures  its  future 
as  an  annual  event.  Jacques  Kunstenaar,  chief  of  the  Fairs 
and  Exhibitions  Branch  of  the  Office  of  International 
Trade,  says  it  also  underlines  the  desirability  of  a  similar 
annual  world  trade  event  in  the  United  States.  He  com¬ 
ments: 

“A  well-organized  international  trade  fair  held  under  re¬ 
sponsible  auspices  in  the  United  States  would  undoubtedly 
attract  a  large  and  representative  group  of  foreign  import¬ 
ers.  Since  arrangements  for  the  soliciting  of  orders  under 
the  European  Recovery  Program  will  in  the  main  have  to 
be  initiated  and  carried  through  by  the  private  exporter,  the 
presence  of  European  importers  at  an  international  trade 
fair  in  this  country  would  allow  many  a  manufacturer  ex¬ 
hibiting  at  such  an  event  to  take  advantage  of  the  increased 
dollar  availability  made  possible  under  that  Program. 

“The  truly  great  contribution  that  an  international 
trade  fair  in  the  United  States  could  make  towards  the  re¬ 
covery  of  the  world  economy  and  hence  to  the  maintenance 
of  United  States  prosperity  would  be  in  the  stimulation  of 
soundly  increased  impmrts  into  the  United  States,  which  is 
an  economic  ‘must.’  The  international  trade  fair  would  be 
an  outstanding  means  for  fostering  such  imp>orts  by  pre¬ 
senting  to  the  rich  United  States  market  those  needed  goods 
which  foreign  countries  can  sell  and  the  United  States 
might  proBtably  import.” 

Kunstenaar  reports  that  exhibitors  at  Toronto,  who  came 
from  all  over  the  world,  expressed  disappointment  at  the 
fact  that  no  similar  trade  fair  is  available  in  this  country. 
The  same  views  were  expressed  to  him  when  he  visited 
Europe  a  year  ago,  by  European  government  officials  and 
heads  of  trade  organizations.  The  Canadian  Fair  authori¬ 
ties  say  that  they  too  would  welcome  an  international  trade 
fair  in  the  United  States.  Such  a  move  would  encourage  a 
greater  number  of  foreign  exhibitors  to  display  their  goods 


Some  time  ago  a  buyer  in  a  mid-western  department  stort  • 
needed  towels  desperately.  The  only  ones  he  could  find  were  '» 
a  small  shipment  of  lime  green  towels  made  by  an  obscure 
manufacturer.  They  w'ere  far  from  what  the  buyer  wanted, 
but  he  had  to  have  some  kind  of  towels  on  sale,  and  in  des 
p>eration  he  bought  these.  To  his  complete  bewilderment 
the  entire  shipment  sold  out  almost  as  soon  as  the  towels 
were  put  on  the  floor.  The  buyer  thanked  his  lucky  stan  > 
and  mused  about  the  unpredictability  of  women’s  tastes. 
Not  long  afterwards  he  was  asked  for  his  opinion  about  a 
style  and  color  forecasting  service  that  was  being  offered  to 
the  store.  Reading  the  sales  presentation  with  some  skeptic¬ 
ism,  he  was  suddenly  brought  up  short.  There  it  was;  the 
repmrt  showed  that  a  full  year  earlier  the  customer  wanted  ; 
lime  green  towels  and  couldn’t  get  them.  Had  he  known 
this  he’d  have  been  scouring  the  market  for  the  merchandise 
he  had  only  bought  as  an  unhappy  last  resort. 

The  store  was  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  and  the  report  the 
buyer  was  reading  was  the  Rahr  Color  Count.  Frederic  H. 
Rahr,  its  originator,  qualifies,  if  anybody  does,  for  the  title 
of  “color  expert”.  But  one  thing  he  is  totally  certain  of  is 
that  the  only  way  you  can  find  out  what  colors  will  sell  is 
to  ask  women  what  colors  they  will  buy. 

“Color,”  he  says,  “is  the  most  imp>ortant  selling  element 
in  home  furnishings.  Your  salesmen  will  tell  you  that  they 
can  sell  a  customer  something  in  the  wrong  size,  the  wrong 
texture,  and  even  the  wrong  price,  if  she  wants  that  exact 
color.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  just  about  impossible  to 
sell  her  merchandise  that  fits  her  specifications  exactly  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  color.  If  the  color  is  wrong,  she  does  not  care 
whether  everything  else  about  it  is  right.  She  will  not  buy.” 

The  attempts  that  have  been  made  in  the  past  to  control 
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IN  ANY  LINGERIE  DEPA 
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Kickernick,  Munsingwear,  and  Strutwear  three  famous 
manufacturers  who  supply  you  with  linger/e  so  delightfully 
feminine,  so  salable  and  fresh-fashioned,  it's  as  if  someone 
had  waved  a  magic  wand  over  your  sales  books!  You'll 
find  all  three  at  home  in  the  Twin  Cities  .  .  .  heart  of  the 
Minnesota  Market . . .  hard  at  work  producing  the  lingerie 
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that  makes  sales  magic  all  across  tb^  natfon^tV^if-  them 
soon  in  Minnesota.  Let  them  show  you  laS  they’ve^ 
so  many  others)  how  there’s  profit  in  buying  here  f< 
anywhere ! 
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shop  our  market. 

T.  G.  COOK 
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customer  wants  by  color  coordination  promotions  have 
invariably  been  “big  failures”,  Rahr  says.  The  promotions 
have  certainly  stimulated  customer  interest  in  color  but 
they  have  not  w’orked  as  sales  controls.  When  floor  cover¬ 
ings,  draperies,  slip  cover#  and  paint  or  wrall  paper  have 
been  coordinated  throughout  a  store,  some  parts  of  the 
“package”  w'ould  move  well  but  others  would  not.  As  a 
result,  the  loss  in  one  department  was  likely  to  offset  all 
the  advantages  gained  by  the  promotion. 

If  attempts  to  control  the  customer’s  color  choice  have 
failed,  how  about  attempts  to  predict  it?  Rahr  says  that 
retailers  have  taken  enough  markdowns  on  unwanted  colors 
to  know  that  the  shifting  tastes  of  consumers  cannot  be 
measured  effectively  with  past  and  current  sales  serving  as 
the  gauge.  This  is  particularly  true  now,  at  the  close  of  a 
period  in  which  the  customer  has  had  little  freedom  of 
choice  in  the  market.  No  looking  backwards  at  sales  records 
can  possibly  indicate  what  customers  would  like  to  buy  if 
someone  would  only  make  it. 

“Industry,”  says  Rahr,  “must  have  solid,  accurate  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  unsatisfied  wants  of  the  customers.  Only 
around  information  of  this  kind  can  w’e  construct  a  color 
program  with  any  hope  of  success.” 

His  answer  to  the  problem  is  the  Rahr  Color  Count  sur¬ 
vey,  which  he  started  exp>erimentally  over  two  years  ago. 
House  &  Garden  sponsored  the  first  survey  and  Rahr  con¬ 
ducted  it  with  the  cooperation  of  a  number  of  retailers  and 
manufacturers.  In  1946,  30,000  women  shoppers  were  inter¬ 
viewed  to  learn  w'hat  items  they  wanted  and  w'hat  colors 
they  wanted  most  on  19  home  furnishings  and  housewares 
items.  A  report  based  on  their  answers  was  used  as  a  guide 
by  the  cooperating  manufacturers  in  styling  merchandise 
for  the  1947  markets.  Sales  were  checked  carefully,  and  the 
results  justified  repetition  of  the  survey  in  1947  and  1948. 


SOME  SPECIFIC  COLOR  TRENDS  INDICATED  BY 
RAHR  COLOR  COUNT  AS  FAR  BACK  AS  APRIL  1946 

ITEM 

CUSTOMERS  HAD  THEN 

THEY  WANT  NOW 

Living  Room 

Floor  Covering 

Wines,  Dark  Blues, 

Tans 

Grays,  Greens, 
Beiges,  Greenish- 
Blues 

Living  Room 
Draperies 

Wines,  Golds, 

Beiges 

Bright  Reds,  Lime 
Greens,  Greens, 
Greenish-Blues 

Living  Room 
Walls 

Buffs,  Ivories, 

Peaches,  White 

Grays,  Greens, 
Greenish-Blues, 
Yellow-Greens 

Living  Room 
Upholstery 

Dark  Blues,  Dark 

Reds,  Tans 

Bright  Yellowish- 
Greens,  Bright 
Greens  and  Reds, 
Grays,  Bright 
Greenish-Blues 

Living  Room 
Furniture  Finish 

Traditional  Design, 
Dark  Finishes 

More  modern  de¬ 
sign,  more  light 
finishes. 

Fred  Rahr^s  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  his  Color  Count  Survey 
is  so  complete  that  he  invites  stores  to  check  the  customer  prefer¬ 
ences  shown  in  the  third  column  above  against  their  own  sales 
record  in  ’47  and  ’48. 


To  date,  145,000  women  have  been  interviewed,  while  they 
were  .•actually  shopping  in  leading  stores.  Their  answers 
have  been  tabulated  and  reduced  to  specific  color  samples 
covering  each  of  37  items  for  living  room,  dining  room,  bed¬ 
room,  bath  and  kitchen.  The  questioning  checks  what  the 
customer  has  in  her  home  at  present,  what  she  is  now  buy. 
ing,  and  what  she  would  like  in  her  home  in  the  future.  I 

“The  accuracy  of  this  system  of  measurement  of  consumer  i 
wants  is  definitely  confirmed  by  sales  experience,”  Rahr 
says.  “We  know  the  information  on  what  the  customer 
now  owms  is  right,  by  comparing  it  with  past  sales  records. 
We  know  she  is  buying  what  she  says  she  is  buying  by 
current  sales  records.  And  whenever  the  items  she  says  she 
wants  in  the  future  have  been  offered,  she  has  proved  the 
accuracy  of  her  answer  by  buying  them.” 

Rahr’s  studies  indicate,  furthermore,  that  while  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  alive  to  the  importance  of  color  coordination,  she 
resists  dictation  on  this  subject.  She  wants  to  put  the  colors 
together  in  her  own  way.  The  results,  he  says,  show  “a 
surprising  collection  of  ‘go-together’  colors  throughout  the 
store— a  coordination  growing  directly  out  of  the  customer’s 
own  wants.” 

When  the  Rahr  color  researchers  go  into  a  store  to  con¬ 
duct  customer  interviews,  the  main  purpose,  of  course,  is  to 
obtain  information  which  will  supply  guidance  to  the 
store’s  buyers.  But  the  promotional  utility  of  the  program 
is  almost  as  important  as  its  merchandising  purpose.  Com¬ 
bined  with  free  color  consultation  service  for  customers, 
the  vote-taking  setup  itself  is  a  traffic-builder.  In  the  final 
follow-through,  the  store  is  able  to  say  in  effect,  “These 
are  the  colors  you  said  you  wanted,  and  we  moved  heaven 
and  earth  to  get  them  for  you.” 

Rahr  has  complete  faith  in  the  accuracy  of  his  system. 
He  has  moved  slowly,  aware  that  experience  has  taught 
manufacturers  and  retailers  alike  to  be  wary  of  color  pro¬ 
motion  programs.  He  has  been  most  meticulous  about 
checking  sales  records,  and  the  carefulness  has  paid  off.  He 
now  numbers  among  his  retail  clients  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Co., 
Abraham  &  Straus,  Kaufmann  Department  Stores,  Marshall 
Field,  Bloomingdale’s  and  a  number  of  others.  The  whole 
home  furnishings  industry  figures  in  his  plans  for  the  future. 

SAHLER  LEAPS  INTO  THE  BARGAIN  SALES  ERA 

This  time  there  were  no  monkeys  prowling  the  aisles,  no 
elephants  to  dodge  on  the  main  floor,  no  lobsters  slithering 
in  the  show  windows.  Compared  to  some  of  its  zany 
predecessors  the  Bargain  Train  promotion  which  Sattler’s, 
Buffalo  staged  just  before  the  Christmas  rush  was  a  very 
sedate  affair.  But  even  though  the  livestock  was  missing 
Buffalo  shoppers  didn’t  miss  their  buying  cues.  When  the 
results  were  tallied  up  on  the  Train  promotion  it  was  the 
same  old  Sattler  success  story.  On  the  first  day  of  the  pro¬ 
motion  the  store  racked  up  the  largest  single  day’s  volume 
in  its  history,  for  the  entire  ten-day  period  a  greater  volume 
than  for  any  similar  period  on  the  books. 

Three  months  of  preparation  went  into  the  Train  pro¬ 
motion,  along  with  a  million  dollars  worth  of  special  sale 
merchandise  and  record  amounts  of  radio,  billboard  and 
newspaper  advertising.  One  unusual  angle  to  the  promo¬ 
tion  was  its  freedom  from  tie-in  agreements  with  manufac- 
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Made  of 

multi -ply  mercerized  combed 
cotton  yarn 

4  WAYS  BETTER 

than  ordinary  cotton  yarns 

EXTRA  COMFORT 

-—more  absorbent 
EXTRA  STRENGTH 

— longer  wear 
EXTRA  QUALITY 

— lasting  lustre 
EXTRA  SERVICE 

—easy  to  wash 
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turers  and  distributors.  It  was  a  100  per  cent  Sattler  show. 

Teaser  ads  started  a  two-week  period  of  intensive  news¬ 
paper  advertising  to  herald  the  Train’s  arrival.  "Stop- 
Look— and— Listen  for  the  Bargain  Train"  ads  roused  the 
curiosity  of  newspaper  readers  by  omitting  the  store  name. 
Full  page  ads  featuring  giant  locomotives  carried  heads  like 
“From  the  Golden  Gate  to  998”— 998  is  Sattler’s  famous 
street  number  in  Buffalo.  Another  day  saw  eight  bargain 
packed  pages  of  advertising  to  tempt  the  shopp>ers. 

The  Casey  Jones  touch  was  achieved  with  singing  com¬ 
mercials  telling  customers  to  check  with  the  Central  and 
the  B  8e  O  for  evidence  that  Sattler’s  sells  low  because  it 
buys  by  the  carload.  The  public  address  system  made  the 
store  sound  like  a  noisy  imitation  of  Grand  Central  Station 
with  whistles  and  bells  and  chugging  noises  and  other  re¬ 
corded  train  sound  effects.  During  periods  of  quiet  sp>ecial 
Bargain  Train  announcements  were  broadcast. 

Each  store  window  carried  a  cut-out  map  of  the  U.  S. 
with  miniature  electric  trains  susjiended  from  the  ceiling 
and  shown  converging  on  the  Buffalo  area.  Other  sections 
of  the  store  were  decorated  with  large  wood-block  p)osters 
and  cut-outs  of  box  cars  showing  merchandise  through  the 
cut-away.  Standing  on  the  New  York  Central  siding  was  a 
ten-car  section  of  the  Train  decorated  with  flags  and  bunt¬ 
ing  and  plastered  with  huge  signs  playing  up  the  savings 
which  carload  purchasing  makes  possible.  In  special  news¬ 
paper  ads  and  on  the  radio  prominent  railroad  officials  ex¬ 
tended  their  congratulations  to  Sattler’s. 

Employees  had  been  apprised  of  the  sales  goal  set  for  the 
promotion’s  opening  day— at  least  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
figure  of  November’s  planned  sales.  To  whip  up  enthusiasm 
an  employee  cabaret  costume  party  was  staged  two  days 
before  the  big  opening.  If  sales  figures  were  any  indication 
the  party  was  a  big  success,  for  on  opening  day  the  store 
easily  achieved  its  sales  goal  figure. 

Sattler’s  is  unique,  but  other  stores  which  leaped  into 
similar  (if  milder)  promotional  action  successfully  bucked 
the  deadly  tide  of  dragging  sales  just  before  and  just  after 
Christmas.  The  public  wasn’t  on  a  buying  strike— but  it  was 
hunting  rather  desperately  for  value-at-a-price.  As  1948 
ended  retailers  were  feverishly  readying  January  bargain 
promotions  and  manufacturers  were  apparently  cooperating 
to  the  limit  of  their  ability.  And  way  up  in  front  was 
Sattler’s  which  at  the  tag  end  of  December  alerted  every 
supplier  in  the  New  York  market  with  ads  in  the  trade  press 
blaring  the  news  that  20  Sattler  buyers  were  on  their  way 
to  Gotham  prepared  to  track  down  $lVi  million  worth  of 


At  dedication  ceremonies  marking  the  new  escalator  installation 
at  Robertson’s,  South  Bend,  left  to  right,  Sig  Welber,  store  presi- 
derU,  Mayor  Schock,  Philip  Welber,  executive  vice  president. 
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merchandise  for  January  and  February  promotions.  Tht  ' 
big  post-Christmas  promotion  push  was  on  in  earnest. 

Community  Center  in  -Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller.  Completion  of 
the  new  ninth  floor  addition  to  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller,  St.  Louij, 
gives  the  Mound  City  store  accommodations  for  one  of  th? 
finest  community  center  facilities  among  the  nation’s  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  According  to  SBF  officials  their  community 
layout  tops  all  other  stores,  even  the  famed  public  auditori 
um  in  the  John  Wanamaker  store  in  Philadelphia. 

In  addition  to  a  large  public  auditorium  the  floor  houses , 
an  exhibition  gallery  for  both  fine  arts  and  industrial  arts 
exhibits,  large  committee  rooms  for  the  Parent-Teachen' 
association  and  women’s  clubs  and  two  kitchens  for  use  in 
feeding  the  hungry  clubwomen.  The  auditorium  itself  can 
be  divided  into  four  separate  and  private  meeting  rooms 
each  enjoying  perfect  sound  isolation.  Also  on  the  new  floor 
are  all  offices  with  which  the  general  public  has  contaa. 
Work  on  the  new  floor  was  started  in  late  1947  and  involved 
the  hoisting  of  14,000  tons  of  building  materials  six  hundred 
feet  from  the  street  level  without  disturbing  the  store’s 
normal  operation. 

Bull  Market  in  Flour  Sacks.  New  York  State  health  regula 
tions  passed  in  1948  prohibiting  the  use  of  second-hand ' 
bags  in  flour  distribution  from  mill  to  bakery  have  led 
Macy’s  to  launch  a  big  sales  campaign  to  retail  the  salvaged 
sacks  to  consumers  for  use  as  tea  towels.  Preliminary  sales 
tests  indicate  a  demand  of  several  million  bags  annually 
among  Macy’s  customers.  The  bags  will  be  collected  from  t 
bakeries  in  the  New  York  area  and  processed  by  a  converting  [ 
company  in  Newark.  c 

Also  plugging  the  once-used  flour  sacks  was  Sears,  Roe- 1 
buck  in  its  new  Spring  catalog  which  offers  housewives  the  I 
bags  in  units  of  six  for  dress  making.  | 

( 

The  Life  Method  (Continued  from  page  14)  ; 

of  merchandise  rather  than  to  individual  items  are  now  = 
expressly  covered  by  the  income  tax  regulations,  which  also 
permit  the  retailer  to  use  a  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  mer¬ 
chandise  price  index  to  adjust  the  inventory  value  to  the  r 
beginning-of-the-year  price  levels. 

The  interpretation  of  legislative  provisions  should  follow  ’ 
sound  business  practices.  The  last-in,  first-out  method  was , 
introduced  as  a  tax  measure  after  a  Supreme  Court  decision  j 
ruled  out  the  use  of  the  base  stock  method,  primarily  be- 1 
cause  in  the  latter  method,  nominal  values  bearing  little  or 
no  relation  to  any  specific  cost,  were  assigned  to  arbitrarily  | 
determined  quantities  of  a  ^rtion  of  goods  in  stock.  | 
The  last-in,  first-out  principle  of  pricing  merely  removed  ■ 
the  objections  to  the  base  stock  method  by  defining  the  base 
stock  or  normal  quantity  as  the  amount  on  hand  at  the  end 
of  the  year  which  equals  the  quantity  at  the  beginning  of  t 
the  year  and  by  assigning  the  cost  at  the  beginning  as  an  I 
acceptable  valuation  for  this  base  stock.  I 

Unfortunately  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  permitting  s 
the  use  of  the  last-in,  first-out  order  of  pricing  does  not  : 
permit  the  use  of  market  values  when  these  reach  a  point  i 
lower  than  cost  assigned  under  this  elective  method.  Thus  i 
great  care  must  be  exercised  in  choosing  the  proper  time 

January,  19491  § 


"To  establish  beauty  and  appeal  of  the  merchandise  (carpets) 
before  he  mentions  the  price  is  the  task  of  the  retailer. 

Style  is  the  entering  wedge  into  the  customers*  mind, 
the  first  step  in  arousing  their  desire.** 

~W.E.  G.  GRISWOLD,  President,  W.  &J.  Sloane,  Inc. 
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when  a  company  should  elect  to 
adopt  this  pricing  principle  for  tax 
purposes.  In  other  words,  because  of 
inadequacies  in  the  present  tax  law, 
companies  must  defer,  until  such 
time  as  price  levels  recede,  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  principle  of  inventory 
pricing— even  though  it  is  sound  ac¬ 
counting  practice  and  widely  recog¬ 
nized  as  most  accurately  reflecting  in¬ 
come.  Otherwise,  the  “frozen  price 
level”  of  the  inventory  may  be  set  at 
too  high  a  point  and  since  no  reduc¬ 
tion  can  be  taken  when  future  market 
values  reach  a  point  below  the  last-in, 
first-out  cost,  there  is  a  risk  of  “pre¬ 
payment”  of  taxes  before  the  income 
has  been  realized. 

More  Improvements  Needed 

It  does  not  seem  right  that  deter¬ 
mination  of  taxable  income  should 
be  based  upon  methods  which  require 
management  to  guess  as  to  the  future 
trend  in  prices.  A  bad  guess  might 
result  in  the  levying  of  taxes  upon 
income  which  has  not  been  realized 
—in  effect,  a  confiscation  of  capital. 
The  Internal  Revenue  .Code  should 
provide  for  the  use  of  actual  cost  or 
current  market  cost,  whichever  is 
lower,  regardless  of  whether  cost  is  as¬ 
signed  to  a  product  on  a  first-in,  first- 
out,  or  a  last-in,  first-out  method  of 
pricing.  Both  methods  are  now  recog¬ 
nized  as  good  accounting  practices 
and  there  is  an  ever-increasing  trend 
to  the  adoption  of  the  last-in,  first-out 
principle. 

It  would  also  seem  that  the  section 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  specifi¬ 
cally  covering  the  last-in,  first-out 
method  is  no  longer  necessary.  Sec¬ 
tion  22-C  covering  inventories  should 
be  sufficient  to  permit  the  use  of  this 
last-in,  first-out  method  of  pricing 
since  it  now  is  a  well-established,  con¬ 
sistently  followed  business  practice. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  income 
tax  regulations  covering  the  valuation 
of  inventories  (22-C),  cannot  be  ex¬ 
panded  to  cover  the  use  of  the  last-in, 
first-out  method  of  pricing  in  assign¬ 
ing  costs  to  an  inventory  and  also  per¬ 
mit  the  use  of  market  when  it  is  lower 
than  cost  resulting  from  the  last-in, 
first-out  order  of  pricing. 

The  sjjecific  recognition  by  the 
statute  (as  written  in  1938  and  as 
amended  in  1939)  of  this  last-in,  first- 


out  method  of  pricing,  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  regulations  the  literal  in¬ 
terpretation  of  which  restricted  the 
use  of  the  principle.  Thus  many 
companies  were  misled  into  thinking 
that  a  practical,  broad  application 
was  not  intended.  The  recent  Tax 
Court  decision  in  the  Hutzler  Bro¬ 
thers  case  upheld  the  contention  that 
the  regulations  were  inadequate  and 
needed  liberalization  in  order  to  make 
practical  application  possible  by  any 
taxpayer.  Only  a  limited  number  of 
taxpayers  in  industries  with  complex 
inventories  had  elected  to  use  the 
method,  primarily  because  of  this 
misconception  which  had  gained 
headway.  Thus  the  great  majority  of 
taxpayers,  many  of  whom  now  use 
the  method  (or  its  approximate 
equivalent— inventoi^  reserves),  to 
correctly  reflect  their  income,  are  pre¬ 
vented  from  starting  to  use  it  for  tax 


purposes  because  the  beginning-in. 
ventory  values  in  the  more  recent 
years  appear  to  be  at  price  leveb 
which  may  be  higher  than  future  price 
levels,  and  under  the  present  law  they 
would  not  be  p>ermitted  to  reduce  this 
frozen  cost  level  when  it  proves  to  be 
higher  than  market  at  a  future  date. 

There  also  appears  to  be  consider¬ 
able  equity  in  the  contention  that 
some  relief  should  be  offered  retrn 
actively  to  taxpayers  who  were  dis¬ 
couraged  by  the  too  limited  interpre 
tation  of  the  statute  originally  set 
forth  in  the  Commissioner’s  regula¬ 
tions. 

Taxable  income  is  certainly  some¬ 
thing  which  should  be  as  factual  as 
possible.  All  procedures  should  be 
recognized  by  the  Commissioner 
which,  conforming  to  the  best  ac¬ 
counting  practices,  are  deemed  neces¬ 
sary  to  clearly  reflect  income. 


Report  to  the  Membership  {Continued  from  page  9) 


establish  fair  and  equitable  condi¬ 
tions  of  sale,  the  provisions  were  hop>e- 
fully  considered  a  long  step  toward 
ending  confusion  between  buyers  and 
sellers  in  the  particular  industries  in¬ 
volved. 

During  1948  it  became  apparent 
that  the  provisions  were  here  to  stay. 
Numerous  examples  of  positive  bene¬ 
fits  were  reported  by  members.  Gor¬ 
don  Creighton  summed  it  up  with 
these  words:  “I  have  never  seen  in  any 
year  in  which  I  have  been  connected 
with  the  retailing  business  the  number 
of  cases  in  which  we  have  so  easily 
adjusted  the  complaints  of  retailers  in 
regard  to  non-delivery  with  the  manu¬ 
facturing  associations  who  subscribe 
to  that  agreement.” 

We  have  received  a  few  letters  from 
members  objecting  to  one  provision 
or  another.  But  in  most  cases  this 
proved  to  be  due  to  some  misunder¬ 
standing  of  the  legal  phraseology 
rather  than  to  the  letter  or  the  spirit 
of  the  provision.  It  is  hoped  that  very 
soon  provisions  covering  a  further 
area  of  agreement  will  be  ready  for 
consideration  by  members,  and  that 
similar  conditions  may  be  set  up  by 
agreement  between  retailers  and  other 
classes  of  manufacturers. 

What  is  basic  to  future  success  in 


this  field  is  your  cooperation  in  send- 1 
ing  us  accounts  of  your  exyjeriences  ^ 
with  the  provisions.  These  will  serve  ^ 
for  our  mutual  guidance  both  in  the  | 
administration  of  the  existing  provis-  | 
ions  and  in  the  promulgation  of  new  | 
ones.  r 

I 

Public  Relations 

In  1948  the  NRDGA  completed  the 
work  of  organizing  a  public  relations 
division  and  determining  the  exact 
nature  of  the  activities  which  it  might 
properly  carry  on.  In  the  many  con¬ 
ferences  held  by  the  Public  Relations 
Committee,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  George  Stearns,  it  became  increas¬ 
ingly  clear  that  the  aim  of  safeguard¬ 
ing  the  interests  of  retailing  is  identi¬ 
cal  with  the  aim  of  preserving  a  free 
society.  Retailers  want  no  more  for 
themselves  than  this  condition  of  life, 
to  which,  under  God,  every  jjerson  is 
entitled— a  free  society,  which  permits 
no  invasion  of  the  human  rights  of 
any  individual. 

As  1949  opens,  the  NRDGA  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  launch  a  coast-to-coast  cam¬ 
paign  to  fortify  the  faith  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  in  the  American  system. 
Already  the  theme,  “Democracy  Works 
Here”,  has  begun  to  echo  around  the 
nation.  By  the  time  the  campaign, 
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spomored  jointly  by  the  NRDGA  and 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  goes  into 
full  swing  in  February,  we  shall  be 
well  on  our  way  to  making  this  slogan 
a  household  phrase. 

From  the  retailers’  end,  the  giant 
drive  is  under  the  management  of 
Robert  Mayer,  NRDGA  director  of 
publicity.  It  was  given  a  send-off 
October  8  at  a  luncheon  in  New  York 
attended  by  prominent  retailers  and 


representatives  of  the  Saturday  Even¬ 
ing  Post.  Jay  Runkle  presided  at  the 
meeting.  Highlight  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  was  an  inspired  address  by  Benja¬ 
min  H.  Namm,  who  brought  to  the 
session  in  ringing  terms  his  message 
that  “Freedom  doesn’t  come  free.” 

Major  Namm  called  up>on  the  busi¬ 
ness  community  to  “go  on  the  offen¬ 
sive”  to  preserve  our  free  economy. 
We  must  “remind  the  American  pub- 


Jay  D.  Runkle  {Continued  from  page  11) 


Mother  Earth  provides  a  refreshment 
of  body  and  mind  and,  occasionally, 
he  finds  satisfaction  in  spending  a 
little  time  at  some  homely  task,  like 
pitching  hay. 

Although  Runkle  is  decently  con¬ 
servative  in  his  desire  to  protect  and 
justify  the  American  system  of  free 
enterprise,  there  is  nothing  at  all  re¬ 
actionary  in  his  attitude.  He  is  a 
realist  who  recognizes  that  business 
management  must  accept  responsibil¬ 
ities  as  freely  and  gladly  as  it  does 
opf>ortunities.  Here  is  one  of  his  re¬ 
cent  statements  which  indicates  the 
degree  of  his  awareness  of  the  needs 
of  the  present  and  near-future.  Com¬ 
menting  on  the  price  situation,  he 
wisely  said: 

“At  this  moment  our  economic 
situation  calls  for  us  to  embark 
uf>on  a  cooperative  five-step  pro¬ 
gram.  One,  let  us  find  out  what 
the  customer  wants.  We  all  of  us 
need  sensible  surveys  to  obtain 
public  opinion  on  our  products. 
Two,  we  must  make  what  is 
wanted.  Mills  and  factories  must 
take  the  attitude  that  they  are  in 
business  to  serve  the  public  just  as 
retailers.  Three,  we  must  cut  our 
costs  through  the  medium  of 
higher  individual  productivity  at 
reasonable  profits.  Four,  we  must 
make  all  prices  reasonable,  low¬ 
ering  them,  when  they  are  too 
high,  to  a  p>oint  consistent  with 
projjer  management.  Five,  we 
must  avoid  monopolistic  practi¬ 
ces  both  in  domestic  and  inter¬ 
national  trade  to  the  end  that 
there  should  be  free  distribution 
of  goods  both  at  home  and 
abroad.” 


Like  most  very  busy  men,  Jay 
Runkle  always  finds  time  to  take  on 
another  responsibility.  His  service  as 
Chairman  of  the  NRDGA  Board  of 
Directors  has  meant  two  years  of  con¬ 
tinuous  public-spirited  effort.  It  has 
involved  much  travel  to  and  from 
New  York  and  he  has  been  called 
upon  to  make  many  speeches.  All  of 
this  added  responsibility  he  has  accept¬ 
ed  as  something  important  which  he 
could  do  for  the  common  good  and 
has  kept  the  conviction  that  his  con¬ 
tributions  of  time  and  effort  have  been 
of  value  to  himself  as  well  as  to  the 
trade  and  the  public.  This  is  typical 
of  the  man,  for  he  is  always  ready  to 
labor  for  the  general  good. 

Altogether,  Jay  Runkle  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  example  of  the  .\merican  self- 
made  man,  who,  starting  from  a  farm¬ 
ing  background,  has  advanced  himself 
by  zealous  and  intelligent  work,  mak¬ 
ing  a  host  of  friends  as  he  has  climbed 
his  way  upward  and  developing  his 
instinctive  and  kindly  regard  for  his 
fellow  men  and  women.  A  realist  by 
nature,  he  is  continuously  searching 
for  facts  as  the  basis  of  his  plans.  He 
is  a  devoted  family  man  and,  outside 
of  his  busy  business  life,  his  home  is 
the  center  of  his  universe.  His  hob¬ 
bies  are  music  and  golf.  His  piano 
playing  is  an  unfailing  source  of  satis¬ 
faction  to  him.  When  he  finds  time 
for  golf  would  seem  to  be  the  sixty- 
four  dollar  question,  but  apparently 
he  does.  Whether  his  score  is  lower 
than  the  limit  of  one  hundred,  be¬ 
yond  which  any  business  man  would 
be  suspect,  we  do  not  venture  even  to 
guess,  but  we  do  wish  him  clear  fair¬ 
ways  and  smooth  greens  for  the  rest  ol 
his  busy,  useful  life. 


lie  of  the  political  and  economic 
source  from  which  all  of  our  blessings! 
flow,”  he  said. 

And  so,  the  campaign  to  start  a 
campaign  was  launched.  Joining  in 
were  53  national,  state  and  local  retail 
associations,  under  the  all-inclusive 
sponsorship  of  the  “Retail  Associa¬ 
tions  of  America.”  By  November  and 


December  orders  for  free  material  to  j 


be  used  in  the  campaign  were  pouring  I 
into  our  offices  by  the  thousands. 

I  write  this  report,  170,000  stores  have  | 
signed  up.  It  is  a  striking  demonstra 


At  the  Convention,  a  complete  pic  1 
ture  of  the  campaign  will  be  offered 
to  top  management  of  stores  at  a  joint  j 
Public  Relations-Sales  Promotion  Di- 1 
vision  meeting.  The  session  will  be  i 
held  at  9:30  a.m.  Jan.  12,  in  the  I 
Statler’s  Grand  Ballr(x>m. 

With  less  than  a  month  left  before 
the  all-out  word  is  sounded,  plans  are 
taking  shape  swiftly.  By  February  19, 
when  the  double-spread  institutional 
ad  entitled,  “Let  Us  Count  Our  Bless¬ 
ings,”  appears  in  the  Saturday  Even¬ 
ing  Post,  the  publicity  drive  in  press 
and  radio  will  be  well  underway. 

Through  these  media,  plus  color  re¬ 
productions  of  the  Post  spread  salut¬ 
ing  the  merchant’s  part  in  a  free  econ¬ 
omy,  the  attention  of  the  nation  will 
be  focused  on  the  American  retail 
store.  In  addition,  radio  and  news¬ 
paper  advertising  and  counter  displays 
in  stores  all  over  the  country  will 
make  our  story  stick. 

The  drive  is  expressly  intended  as 
“the  greatest  single  patriotic  project 
ever  staged  in  the  United  States,”  and 
it  is  the  job  of  all  of  us  to  make  it  rate 
that  distinction. 


Merchandising  Division 


Expansion  of  the  Merchandising 
Division  of  NRDGA,  which  has  been 
proceeding  for  two  years,  quickened 
its  pace  noticeably  in  1948,  after  the 
preliminary  planning  had  been  com¬ 
pleted.  The  expansion  has  been  un 
der  the  direction  of  Gordon  K.  Creigh¬ 
ton,  assistant  general  manager  of  the 
Association,  and  Theodore  L.  Blanke, 
manager  of  the  Division.  The  Ready- 
to-Wear  and  Piece  Goods  Groups, 
established  under  Dane  Hahn’s  man¬ 
agement  in  1947,  turned  in  a  year  o( 
solid  achievement.  A  Men’s  and  Boys' 
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Canadian  International  Trade  Fair 


MAY  30  — JUNE  10,  1949, 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

You  can  accomplish  oil  the  results  of  a  round-the- 
world  business  trip  in  a  single  visit  to  the  Canadian 
International  Trade  Fair. 

All  the  products  or  equipment  which  you  need  in  your 
business  are  on  display — and  for  sale — from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Every  exhibit  is  conveniently 
grouped  according  to  trade  classification, 
regardless  of  country  of  origin. 

You  can  compare  the  goods  of  many  countries  and 
complete  immediate  transactions  with  your  next-door 
neighbour  or  a  nation  on  the  other  side  of  the  world. 

Plan  now  to  attend.  For  full  particulars  consult  any  of  the 
following  Canadian  Trade  Representatives  in  the  United  States: 
WaMngton — Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy. 

New  York  City — Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner, 
Rockefeller  Centre.  DotroH — Consul  of  Canada, 

Canadian  Consulate,  Penobscat  Building.  Chicago — Consul- 
General  of  Canada,  Chicago  Daily  News  Building. 

Los  Angefes — Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner, 
Associated  Realty  Building.  Son  Francisco — Consul-General 
of  Canada,  Kohl  Building. 

Or  write  direct  to:  THE  ADMINISTRATOR, 

Canadian  International  Trade  Fair, 

Toronto,  Canada 

DEDICATED  TO  THE  PROMOTION  OF  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  IT  THE 

GOVERNMENT  OF  CANADA 


INnRISTING  FACTS 
AlOUT  THE  CANADIAN 
INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  FAIR 

Businessmen  from  over  70 
countries  visited  the  1948  Fair. 
More  than  1400  exhibits  dis¬ 
played  the  products  of  28 
different  nations. 


The  Trade  Fair  site  contains  the 
largest  permanent  exhibition 
buildings  in  the  world.  * 

• 

Canada  is  the  host — but  the 
Trade  Fair  belongs  to  the 
businessmen  and  traders  of 
every  nation. 

• 

Strictly  business  is  the  rule.  The 
general  public  is  admitted  only 
on  one  Saturday  and  two 
Wednesdays  during  the  Fair. 

• 

The  area  of  the  Trade  Fair  is 
a  Free  Port,  enabling  exhibitors 
to  store  adequate  quantities  of 
sample  goods  on  the  premises 
in  bond.  ^ 

Many  specks  I  persona  I  services , 
including  guides,  interpreters 
and  stenographic  facilities, 
are  available  to  visitors  from 
abroad. 
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Furnishings  Market  in  |uly,  a  noiabi. 
improvement  was  made.  The  grou| 
representing  you,  including  Charl^ 
Shaughnessy,  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co. 
Frank  Cavallon,  of  James  McCreen 
&  Co.;  and  Raymond  Reed,  then  oil 
the  Associated  Merchandising  Corpo 
ration,  formulated  a  policy  that  foi 
the  first  time  gives  evidence  of  con 
sideration  for  retailers’ 


ers’  needs. 

Many  merchants  failed  to  realize 
the  importance  of  the  campaign  until 
they  felt  the  sting  of  repeated  mark- 
downs  created  by  untimely  deliveries. 
Opinion  crystallized  last  spring  and 
hundreds  of  letters  and  telegrams 
poured  into  our  offices  announcing 
the  position  that  stores  would  take  on 
fall  deliveries. 

When  adamant  buyers  and  mer¬ 
chandise  managers  arrived  in  the 
market  a  month  later,  they  were  ap¬ 
proached  with  offers  of  more  reason¬ 
able  completion  date  promises;  and 
with  this  change  the  reorder  business 
was  generally  reborn.  Other  manufac¬ 
turing  groups  approached  promptly 
became  busy  with  showing  and  deliv¬ 
ery  date  schedules  in  a  real  effort  to 
adjust  to  the  needs  of  their  retail  cus 
tomers.  . 

The  Ready-to-Wear  Group  con¬ 
ducted  a  poll  in  order  to  line  up  show¬ 
ing  and  delivery  dates  acceptable  to 
the  majority  of  retailers  in  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  wear  field.  A  monumental  step 
forward  followed,  with  various  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  industry  joining  forces 
to  make  available  in  November  a  co¬ 
ordinated  showing  of  the  various 
lines,  thus  enabling  retail  buyers  to 
plan  their  market  visits  more  intelli¬ 
gently  and  economically.  The  action 
came  after  a  formal  request  by  the 
NRDGA  that  manufacturers  in  the 
childrens’  wear  line  avoid  the  sched¬ 
uling  of  showings  during  December 
when  buyers  were  needed  in  their  de¬ 
partments.  Steps  are  now  being  taken 
to  achieve  similar  results  in  the 
lingerie  and  negligee  industries. 

Home  Furnishings  Group 

Retailers  in  the  home  furnishings 
industries  have  long  been  plagued  by 
unsuitable  arrangements  in  Summer 
and  Winter  dates,  especially  the  in¬ 
conveniences  encountered  with  con¬ 
flict  in  dates  and  their  occurrence  dur¬ 
ing  holiday  periods.  In  April  the 
NRDGA’s  Home  Furnishings  Group 
set  up  an  advisory  committee  to  study 
the  problem  of  market  dates. 

The  committee,  which  consisted  of 
prominent  merchandisers  in  the  home 
furnishing  lines  in  the  metropolitan 
New  York  area,  joined  with  represent¬ 
atives  of  manufacturing  and  other  re¬ 
tail  groups  in  attacking  the  problem, 
and  at  the  Chicago  Summer  Home 


Wear  Group  and  a  Basement  Mer¬ 
chandising  Group  were  created  this 
year,  these  two  under  Mr.  Blanke’s 
p>ersonal  direction.  And  David  H. 
Woog  added  to  his  job  of  research  di¬ 
rector  for  NRDGA  the  formation  and 
management  of  a  Home  Furnishings 
Group. 

The  most  important  new  project  of 
the  Division  as  a  whole  is  a  series  of 
Departmental  Merchandising  Manu¬ 
als.  Thus  far,  work  has  been  started 
on  the  departments  of  china  and 
glassware,  major  appliances,  domestic 
floor  coverings,  shoes,  sportswear  and 
men’s  clothing.  The  manuals,  to  be 
highly  comprehensive  in  nature,  will 
be  completed  in  coop)eration  with 
local  merchant  organizations  and 
schools  of  business  administration 
and  printed  by  the  NRDGA  for  use  in 
the  trade.  Local  merchants’  associa¬ 
tions  will  cooperate. 

The  outstanding  achievement  of 
the  year  in  the  field  of  merchandising 
publications  is  near  completion,  un¬ 
der  the  supervision  of  Ted  Blanke. 
This  is  the  writing  of  the  Buyer’s 
Manual,  a  merchandising  classic.  The 
manual  is  again  presented  in  such  a 
way  that  it  may  be  used  as  a  text  book 
or  as  a  handy  reference  book  for  those 
actually  operating  a  department.  The 
book  is  being  shown  for  the  first  time 
at  the  Convention,  and  it  will  be 
ready  for  distribution  in  the  near 
future. 

We  have  found  that  research  stud¬ 
ies  on  merchandising  subjects  have  a 
way  of  germinating  into  permanent 
units  to  cover  the  special  field.  Cur¬ 
rent  projects  in  the  Merchandising 
Division  which  may  well  lead  to  the 
formation  of  new  units  are  the  study 
on  standardization  of  corset  boxes 
and  the  studies  on  both  delivery  dates 
and  standardization  of  sizes  in  the  in¬ 
fants’  and  children’s  wear  fields. 


convenience,  f 
To  insure  hotel  accommodations  f 
the  1949  arrangements  will  remain  i 
with  the  original  dates,  Jan.  3-15  and! 
July  5-16,  but  the  succeeding  dates! 
which  will  be  in  effect  are:  Jan.  9-20,! 
1950;  June  19-29,  1950;  Jan.  8-19. 
1951;  June  18-28,  1951. 

Similar  arrangements  were  success 
fully  completed  for  the  Grand  Rapids 
Winter  and  Summer  shows. 


Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear  Group  j 

T remendous  store  enthusiasm  greet 
ed  the  news  of  the  formation  of  the 
Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear  Group.  Since 
the  men’s  and  boys’  wear  departments 
represent  an  important  portion  of 
stores’  volume, 


long  overdue 


It  was 

that  these  departments  should  take 
their  place 


organized  unit  in  the  I 
Merchandising  Division.  Though  it  | 
is  only  about  six  months  old,  the 
Group  has  won  special  praise  for  the 
excellence  of  its  monthly  bulletin, 
called  “Timely  Topics.’’ 

Controllers’  Congress 

The  Taxation  Committee  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress,  which  led  the 
LIFO  fight,  also  was  active  in  1948  in 
securing  reduction  in  personal  income 
taxes,  especially  for  lower  income 
groups,  by  direct  reduction  in  rates 
and  by  application  of  the  community 
property  principle  as  a  federal  tax 
policy.  On  March  9  the  tax  policy  of 
the  NRDGA  was  forcefully  presented 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
by  Ralph  Button. 

The  Taxation  Committee  also  de¬ 
voted  considerable  time  in  1948  to  the 
study  of  the  taxation  of  cooperatives, 
and  submitted  recommendations  on  it 
to  the  NRDGA  Board. 

The  Controllers’  Congress  took  a 
very  long  step  forward  in  1948  with 
its  establishment  of  a  Research  Com¬ 
mittee,  headed  by  Vincent  C.  A. 
Bitter,  of  Peck  &  Peck. 

“Research,”  said  Mr.  Bitter,  “is  the 
l)est  antidote  for  age  of  the  corporate 


Ready-to-Wear  Group 

The  activities  of  the  Ready-to-Wear 
Group  in  starting  a  movement  to 
eliminate  unserviceable  merchandise 
from  the  market  have  already  been 
described.  It  has  been  extremely  ac¬ 
tive  in  other  fields  of  vendor,  relations. 
A  campaign  of  the  Group  for  timely 
deliveries  ran  for  nearly  three  years. 
Working  consistently  through  the 
Vendors’  Relations  Committee,  it  had 
urged  manufacturers  to  meet  retail¬ 
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Bill  adjustments  have  been  reduced  at  least  43% 
at  Kresge-Newark’s  since  the  installation  of 
Diebold  Cycle  Billing.  Telephone  calls  regarding 
bills  have  been  reduced  appreciably.  A  sizeable 
payroll  savings  has  been  effected. 


The  complete  account  of  Kresge-Newark’s  new 
accounts  receivable  procedure  is  described  in  detail 
in  the  recently  published  Diebold  booklet  "Keep¬ 
ing  Track  of  the  John  Doe’s  Charge  Account  at 
Kresge-Newark’’.  For  your  copy  write  to  Diebold. 
Inc.,  1651  Fifth  Street.  S.W..  Canton  2,  Ohio. 


Kresge-Newark  also  uses  Diebold  Flofilm,  in 
connection  with  their  billing  procedure,  to  micro¬ 
film  customers’  statements  and  supponing  media. 
Any  question  in  regard  to  an  account  can  be 
settled  quickly.  The  customer  can  review 
personally  the  microfilm  record  of  the  statement 
or  supporting  media  concerned. 


STORES 


MICROFILM  •  ROTARY  •  VERTICAL  AND  VISIBLE  FILING 
EQUIPMENT,  SAFES,  CHESTS,  AND  VAULT  DOORS  • 
BANK  VAULT  EQUIPMENT  •  BURGLAR  ALARMS 


Record  Handling  Systems 

r  \\\\  ////  == 

ROTARY  )  VERTICAL  VISIBLE  MICROFILM 

O'  \\\v///  =  (AL/ 
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STORE  EQUIPMENT  OOMPANY 


entity.  It  challenges  ever 


■ything  that 
is  in  the  groove,  that  is  habit  recur 
It  eliminates 


ring  and  thoughtless, 
waste  of  effort  and  senseless  diiplica. 
tion.  Through  increased  knowledge ' 
of  economic  and  psychological  facts 
and  princijjles,  human  energies  are 
today  being  Iretter  utilized  than  ever 
in  maintaining  a  strong,  free  enter 
prise.” 

Towards  this  end,  funds  were  se¬ 
cured  in  1918  from  the  Controllers' 
Ciongress  to  finance  trade  research. 
The  pioneering  and  painstaking  in 
cpiiry  by  this  energetic  group  will,  in 
the  years  ahead,  produce  new  tools  for 
better 


store 


management  and  iin- 
proved  distribution  for  the  benefit  of 
the  consumer. 

Under  the  direction  of  John  J. 
Kavanagh,  general  manager  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress,  one  of  the  old¬ 
est,  most  respected  management  tools  | 
the  NRDGA  provides  made  its  2.^rd 
consecutive  annual  appearance.  The 
1948  volume  of  the  Departmental 
Merchandising  and  Operating  Results 
includes  informative  and  authorita¬ 
tive  data  based  on  the  record  response 
of  366  member  stores  representing 
aggregate  annual  sales  of  .83,704,515,- 
000, 

Continuing  its  invaluable  service  to 
retailers  on  a  periodical  basis,  the 
Controllers’  Congress  published  ejuar- 
terly  reports  on  total  store  operation 
data.  These  compact  management 
tools  have  brief  but  comprehensive 
summaries  of  financial  conditions  as 
well  as  up-to-date  charts  with  data  on 
merchandising,  sales,  inventory,  sub¬ 
sidiary  expenses,  profits  and  miscella¬ 
neous  items. 


CALLieWAN  S  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  SHOP,  LUDINGTON,  MICH, 


A  National  organization  of  fifty  years  standing. 
Grand  Rapids  provides  a  localized  staff  which 
places  its  sales,  designing  and  installation  serv¬ 
ices  conveniently  near  every  retailer  in  the 
country  .  .  .  North,  East,  South  and  West.  Our 
Pacific  Coast  plants  further  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  our  policy  of  “undivided  re¬ 
sponsibility”  for  a  complete  retail  operation, 
regardless  of  size  ...  an  advantage  offered  by 
no  other  store  equipment  manufacturer. 


i;tore  Management  Groups 

In  1948  a  major  service  to  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  men’s  clothing  stores 
was  rendered  by  the  NRDGA’s  Store 
Management  Group  and  Personnel 
Group.  The  Riireau  of  Labor  Sta¬ 
tistics  of  the  U.  S.  Labor  Department 
had  made  a  misleading  and  confused 
survey  of  wage  payments  in  those 
stores  in  1945  which  put  retailing  in 
an  extremely  unfavorable  light.  The 
figures  collected  and  reported  at  that 
time  did  not  accurately  represent  pre¬ 
vailing  wage  structures  in  department 
stores  and  the  interpretative  summar¬ 
ies  indicated  a  lack  of  understanding 


MAIN  OFFICE  AND  FACTORIES:  GRAND  RAPIDS  2,  MICHIGAN 

PACIFIC  COAST  FACTORIES 
PORTLAND  2,  Oregon,  3800  S.  E.  22nd  Street 
LOS  ANGELES  25,  Calif.,  2221-31  S.  Sepulveda  Blvd. 

OFFICES  AND  SERVICE  STAFFS 

New  York,  New  York,  420  Lexington  Ave.  *  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  547  Oliver  Building 
Chicago,  Illinois.  14  E.  Jackson  Boulevard  •  Memphis,  Tennessee,  808-810  Sterick  Building 
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Tlie  Intcriintionnl  business  i^lacliincs 


.’ornoration 


Corclirtlly  Invites  \ou 
to  a  Display  of 


IBM 


l^lectnc  Piincliecl  Card  Accounting  A\acliines 
hlcctric  Typewriters 

Time  Recorders  and  Clectric  Time  Systems 
Proof  A^\acliines 


at  the 


Tliirty  -ei^litli  Annual  Convention 
of  tlie 


National  Retail  Drv  (joods  Association 
January  10- J  I,  1949 
Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  \  orlc 


of  retail  operations.  ? 

When  we  learned  a  new  survey  was  ^  ^ 
to  be  conducted  we  first  tried  to  in-U 
duce  the  Bureau  to  abandon  its  study,  J 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  ha\ei 
little  practical  value  to  stores.  Failing! 
in  this,  our  Personnel  and  Store  Man  | 
agement  Groups,  under  the  directions 
of  George  L.  Plant,  worked  with  the  I 
Bureau  through  a  special  committet^ 
to  help  them  organize  and  plan  theii  s 
survey  along  more  representative  lines.  ] 
We  succeeded  in  having  the  wage  data  I 
restricted  to  full-time  employees;  we  i 
reduced  the  number  of  job  classifia- : 
tions,  selecting  a  more  appropriate ' 
and  typical  sampling  of  both  higher  ^ 
and  lower  paid  classifications;  we  had  | 
wages  reported  on  a  weekly  rather 
than  an  hourly  basis;  and  we  eliminat¬ 
ed  the  previous  distinctions  and  com¬ 
parisons  of  rates  paid  by  union  versus 
non-union  stores. 

I’he  survey,  now  completed  for  de¬ 
partment  and  womens’  specialty  stores 
in  some  1 7  larger  cities,  is  notew'orthy 
in  that  it  more  accurately  reflects 
structures  and  avoids 


PRESSING 


existing  wage 
much  of  the  misinterpretation  and 
distortion  of  data  so  unfavorable  to 
retailing  in  the  earlier  report. 


OUR  ELECTRIC  BOILER  is  a  compact, 
automatic  steam  generating  unit,  with 
sufficient  capacity  to  serve  two  steam  irons 
with  an  ample  supply  of  dry  steam.  Steam 
pressure  is  maintained  by  an  automatic 
control.  Safety  is  provided  with  an  auto¬ 
matic  electric  cut  off  if  the  water  level 
falls  too  low  in  the  lioiler.  Loss  of  heat  is 
prevented  by  a  heavy  insulating  jacket 
around  the  boiler.  No  gas  lines  or  flues 
or  vents  are  required,  thus  making  the  in¬ 
stallation  very  simple. 


STEIN  PROFESSIONAL  STEAM  PRESS¬ 
ING  IRON  UNIT  is  just  what  the  name 
implies— a  highly  efficient  self-contained 
unit,  emlxxlying  the  latest  improvements 
in  this  type  of  equipment.  A  steady  flow 
of  dry  steam  is  instantly  available  at  the 
command  of  the  operator.  The  finished 
appearance  of  the  work  is  definitely  better. 
Press  cloth  and  sponge  are  discarded, 
eliminating  wasted  time  and  water 
spotting. 


Employee  Relations  Service 

Another  aspect  of  Mr.  Plant’s  ; 
Groups  that  deserves  particular  men-  j 
tion  has  been  its  work  in  the  constant- , 
ly  growing  Employee  Relations  Sen-  I 
ice.  Through  a  practical  working 
Advisory  Committee,  the  service  has 
kept  members  continuously  posted  on 
collective  bargaining  developments  in 
all  sections  of  the  country  and  has 
offered  informed  counsel  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  offices  for  the  ever-increasing 
number  of  store  executives  who  make 
use  of  it.  The  Group  also  presented 
effective  testimony  before  Congress¬ 
ional  sub-committees  on  the  Fair  La¬ 
bor  Standards  Act  and  its  application 
to  retailing.  In  addition,  members 
have  been  kept  informed  on  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  state  minimum  wage 
laws  that  affect  them. 

To  these  important  accomplish¬ 
ments,  the  Store  Management  Group 
added,  as  the  year  ended,  its  previous¬ 
ly  described  campaign  to  eliminate 
unserviceable  merchandise  as  a  cause 
of  customer  returns.  ' 

{Continued  on  page  82) 


LAWREXCEM. 
STEM IV  Company 

SIS  W,  Van  Bnren  Strict 
Chirttgo  7,  MIL 


STEIN  ADD-A-SECTION  FINISHERS 
TABLES  are  designed  for  your  Alteration 
Departments— correct  types  for  both  ladies' 
and  men’s  work.  Widely  used  by  leading 
Department  Stores  and  Specialty  Shops 
throughout  the  country.  Save  space,  save 
time,  and  save  money  through  increased 
efficiency.  Sections  added  to  one  another 
as  required  —  they  “grow”  as  you  need 
them. 

Please  write  us  for  full  particulars. 


January,  1949 
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^  A  NEW Monarth  Prite-Marking  Mathine 
for  Jewelry  and  Book  Prire-Marking 


supplies.  Send  today  for  samples  of  Monarch  tickets,  tags 
and  labels,  and  for  the  new  illustrated  folder  describing 
the  new  Monarch  "Tri-Marker”  Price-Marking  Machine. 


Here’s  good  news  for  every  store  with  jewelry  and  books 
to  mark  in  quantity!  Monarch  announces  a  brand  new, 
thoroughly  tested  price-marking  machine  specially  de¬ 
signed  for  speedy,  accurate  price-marking  of  these  and 
similar  items.  It’s  the  new  Monarch  "Tri-Marker.”  It 
price-marks  3  sizes  of  jewelry  tags,  3  sizes  of  book  tickets 
and  8  sizes  of  gummed  and  Senso  labels,  all  in  rolls.  An 
automatic  counter  controls  the  length  of  run,  protects 
against  stock  discrepancies  by  counting  off  the  exact  num¬ 
ber  of  tickets,  tags  or  labels  desired.  A  special  rewind  fea¬ 
ture  makes  gummed  labels  easier  to  handle. 

This  newest  Monarch  machine,  like  all  Monarch  prod¬ 
ucts,  is  unconditionally  guaranteed  as  to  quality  and  per¬ 
formance,  backed  by  58  years’  experience  as  the  recog¬ 
nized  authority  on  price-marking  methods,  machines  and 


MONARCH 


^^The  Monarch 

Marking  System 
Company  ★  ★  ★  ★ 


iiplish- 
Group 
evious- 
minate 
a  cause 


World's  lor9«sf  A4oAMfocfvrors  and  Oisfribvfors  of 
Morchondiso  FricB’Marking  Equipmant  and  Supplios 


Toronto,  Canada  •  DAYTON,  OHIO  *  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Ofhgr  OfficBS  in:  Atlanta,  iastan,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Oatrait, 

Ngw  York,  Fittshurgh,  Son  Froocisco  and  Saattig 


Sales  Promotion 

The  Sales  Promotion  Division  added 
a  significant  new  program  to  its 
already  varied  activities  in  1948.  A 
Visual  Merchandising  Group  was 
established,  and  W.  Arthur  Gray,  dis¬ 
play  manager  of  Lansburgh  &  Bros., 
Washington,  was  named  chairman.  It 
is  now  an  accepted  part  of  the  NRDGA 
family  and  for  the  first  time  in  Con¬ 
vention  history  a  Visual  .Merchandis¬ 
ing  Session  is  included  in  the  program 
of  the  38th  Annual  Convention. 

Howard  Abrahams,  manager  of  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division,  solved  the 
problem  of  retail  dissatisfaction  with 
the  numerous  public  service  cam¬ 
paigns  in  which  stores  are  invited  to 
participate.  They  are  eager  enough 
to  do  so,  but  have  found  that  the  ma¬ 
terial  prepared  for  their  use  simply 
has  not  had  in  it  the  makings  of  suc¬ 
cessful  retail  promotions.  Abrahams 
has  worked  out  a  plan  of  coof)eration 
with  the  Advertising  Council  which 
should  bring  future  campaigns  of  this 
type  up  to  retail  standards. 


From  the  start  of  the  NRDGA  ex¬ 
ploration  of  the  public  relations  field, 
the  Sales  Promotion  Division  has  ad¬ 
vised  and  serviced  this  activity.  The 
Division  has  played,  and  will  play,  a 
prominent  role  in  briefing  members 
for  the  “Democracy  Works  Here”  cam¬ 
paign. 

Smaller  Stores  Division 

.\s  small  volume  retailers  grappled 
with  their  major  problems  of  expense, 
declining  unit  sales,  chain  store  com¬ 
petition  and  modernization,  the  work 
of  the  Smaller  Stores  Division  took 
on  new  importance  as  coordinator  of 
the  information  and  services  of  all 
NRDGA  groups  to  suit  them  to  the 
needs  of  the  small  store.  Through  its 
“Know  How  Exchange,”  and  at  its 
popular  dinner  meetings  and  its 
highly  successful  two-day  Chicago 
Clinic  the  Division  under  Leonard 
Mongeon  brought  expert  advice  and 
valuable  exchange  of  information  to 
its  members.  At  these  meetings  it  was 
more  and  more  evident  that  the  smal¬ 
ler  store  men  were  intent  on  adopting 


the  best  of  the  programs  of  cha 
and  big  volume  operators,  particulj 
ly  in  the  field  of  buying.  The  proni|i 
acceptance  and  adoption  of  t^ 
methods  offers  good  evidence  of  ^ 
successfully  the  Smaller  Stores 
sion  is  functioning  in  meeting  the  ^ 
changing  problems  of  its  members.  I 


Victory  on  Freight  Rates  R 

The  NRDGA  Traffic  Group  scottw 
several  victories  during  an  active  ye;j{ 
of  protecting  retailers’  interests.  If 

In  October  a  railroad  petition  id 
increase  freight  rates  on  less-carloacf 
shipments  of  all  manufactured  prod^ 
ucts  in  the  East  and  Midwest  >fa(t| 
denied  by  the  Interstate  Commernl 
Commission. 


Leonard  M  ongeor.  | 
manager  of  the  NRDGA’s  Trafej 
Group,  along  with  Lyman  Haswelij 
of  the  Allied  Stores  Corporation,  hacj 
presented  a  vigorous  case  for  the  nj 
tailers  in  opposition  to  this  unjusii 
fied  and  discriminatory  proposal.  Dt 
pending  on  the  length  of  the  haul,  i  j 
would  have  raised  rates  from  two  pet 


THERE  IS  NO  SUBSTITUTE 
FOR  EXPERIENCE 


For  a  quarter  of  a  century,  leading  retail  stores  have  entrusted  Abbott,  Merkt  &  Company  with 
their  building  problems.  We  have  designed  many  buildings  including  stores,  warehouses,  fur  vaults, 
service  buildings,  delivery  stations  and  garages,  with  air  conditioning,  materials  handling  and  other 
store  facilities.  A  partial  list  of  stores  served  Includes — 

B.  Altman  &  Company  The  T.  Eaton  Co.  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co. 

L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co.  G.  Fox  &  Company  Jordan  Marsh  Company 

L.  Bamberger  &  Co.  B.  Gertz,  Inc.  Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co. 

Bloomingdale  Bros.  Gimbel  Brothers  Strawbridge  &  Clothier 

Burdine't,  Inc.  The  Hecht  Company  United  Parcel  Service 

The  Dayton  Company  Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Co.  Woodward  &  Lothrop 


ABBOTT,  MERKT  &  COMPANY 

DESIGNERS  OF  DEPARTMENT  STORE  STRUaURES 


January, 
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KELLOGG  SWITCHBOARD  AND  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

'  66S0  S.  CICERO  AVENUE,  CHICAGO  38,  ILLINOIS 


SEE  HOW  YOU  CAN  BUILD  BUSINESS 


AND  GOOD  WILL  WITH  THE 

KELLOGG  CREDIT  AUTHORIZING  SYSTEM 


Viaw  of  Mi«  KEUOOO  Cratltt  A«- 
thorixing  SYSTEM  in  Action.  Calit 
from  variou*  doportmontx  cno  auto* 
moticoily  connociod  to  propor  crodH 
oiithorixor. 


Systom  <«m  bo  ocbipioci  to  your 
nood«— from  10  to  400  linot. 
ixtromoiy  timpio  to  inxtoil,  ex¬ 
pand  or  change.  Requirex  very 
little  tpcKO  In  the  cr^it  office. 


2.  Cradil  oulheriiar  chedii  cwtlemvr'i 
r««ord  .  .  .  autheriim  credit  by  iim> 
ply  preising  a  bunen  to  eperal*  per¬ 
forator  unit  by  remote  control,  punch¬ 
ing  rales  slip.  Ilf  charge  is  net  in 
order,  call  may  be  automatically 
transferred  to  the  refer  file.) 


I.  Clerk  dials  number  of  credit 
autheriser  handling  account, 
placet  rales  slip  in  perforator 
unit  attached  to  the  telephone. 


3.  Entire  transaction  takes  only  tecondt  .  .  . 
and  a  pleated  customer  it  on  her  way. 


U  the 


The  Kellogg  System  builds  satisfied  customers — for  there’s 
less  waiting  time  per  sale.  It  cuts  costs — fewer  credit  employees 
are  needed  than  with  conventional  systems.  "Charge  and  take” 
sales  are  encouraged,  reducing  your  delivery  costs.  It  increases 
sales — your  sales  people  can  spend  more  time  selling.  It  con¬ 
stantly  works  to  build  customer  good  will. 


greote*  P'® 
store. 


/ 


V  V 


W  OR  MORE 

•  Mew  Charge 
Customers  k 
^i^MRr  day/  m 


cent  to  95  per  cent.  This  would  have 
been  superimposed  on  present  rates, 
which  have  been  considerably  in¬ 
creased  in  the  past  two  years. 

The  Traffic  Group  also  secured  a 
postponement  of  a  proposed  increase 
by  the  Railway  Express  .\gencv  of  50 
per  cent  in  millinen,'  and  men’s  hats 
charges,  and  100  jier  cent  on  lamp 
shades.  Even  if  the  proposal,  which 
had  been  scheduled  to  go  into  effect 
Sept.  1,  1948,  is  brought  to  the  l.C.C. 
and  approved— an  action  that  will  be 
opposed— the  Traffic  Group  will  have 
saved  stores  these  increased  prices  for 
a  period  of  approximately  one  year. 

.\t  the  present  time,  the  NRDG.X 
group  is  also  acting  to  forestall  a  trentl 
among  motor  carriers  to  limit  their 
liability  for  loss  and  damage  to  mer¬ 
chandise.  \  suspension  of  seven 
months  has  been  secured  from  the 
I.C.G.  on  a  tariff  of  the  motor  carriers 
which  would  bring  about  such  limita¬ 
tion  of  liability  on  numerous  articles. 
.\nother  attempt  to  increase  freight 
rates  on  furniture  has  been  at  least 
temporarily  checked  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  working  in  close  coojieration 
with  the  National  Furniture  rraffic 
Conference  and  others. 


St.  Paul,  .Minn.  Those  who  atte^H 
heard  outstanding  men  in  the  fiefl 
credit  discuss  the  problems  of  rev 
ing  credit,  expense  control,  ci9 
sales  promotion  and  credit  buresiM 
lations.  1 

So  unusual  was  the  interest 
in  the  revolving  credit  session J 
first  such  analysis  at  a  national  nl 
ing— that  a  complete  section  wafl 
voted  to  it  in  the  1948  C^redit  ^ 
agement  Year  Book.  J 

The  Credit  Management  Divisjn 
incidentally,  has  completed  an  1 
haustive  study  of  policies  and  prad 
^es  of  over  260  members  on  all  ph]J 
of  credit,  including  methods  of  brain 
store  operation,  and  it  will  be  of  giq 
value  to  retailers  in  determining 
best  ami  most  economical  methoda^ 
(retlit  operation. 


How  to  cut 

overhead 

and 

Keep  Friends 


What’s  the  cost  of  a  de¬ 
livery  unmade  because  the 
address  proves  illegible! . . . 
Not  only  the  double  ex¬ 
pense,  but  the  matter  of 
customer  goodwill.  .  .  . 


Innovation  for  Retail  Secretaries 


In  early  May,  directors  of  local  anJ 
state  retail  associations  from  acnJ 
the  country  assembled  in  NRDG^ 
offices  for  the  first  “Clinic  for  Retfl 
Secretaries”  ever  held.  1 

The  purpose  of  the  clinic  was  ll 
familiarize  the  secretaries  with  th 
work  of  the  NRDGA  and  all  its  clivn 
ions  and  groups  and  to  dctenni| 
means  of  making  the  secretaries  an 
the  .\ssociation  mutually  helpful.  TTi 
sessions  had  various  members  of  on 
staff  telling  the  visitors  exactly  has 
they  are  of  service  to  them  and  hojj 
the  secretaries  can  make  best  usel 
NRDG.Vs  facilities  ...  in  additiJ 
to  including  discussions  of  cuira 
problems  in  each  field  in  which  thq 
\vere  working.  I'he  arrangement 
such  an  uncjualified  success  that  it 
immediately  decided  to  hold  such  sei 
sions  at  least  once  a  year  in  the  fuiurt 
rhe  tieparting  attitude  of  the  de« 
gates?  .\ndrew  McCarthy,  a 

presitlent  of  the  National  .Associati^ 
of  Retail  Secretaries,  gave  an  indkj 
tion  of  the  general  enthusiasm  whe 
he  commented;  “Having  worked  i 
the  profession  for  fifteen  years,  an 
having  acquired  my  knowledge  of  tl 
.NRDCiA  by  more  or  less  indirtj 
means,  may  I  say  that,  by  the  sail 
means,  it  would  have  required  anotW 
fifteen  or  thirty  years  to  gain  the  coi 
plete  knowledge  of  the  services  avai 
able  in  the  NRDGA  whifch  has  bd 
given  me  during  the  past  two  day! 


Visit  Booth  51 
at  NRDGA 
exhibits 


Credit  Management 

.\.  L.  Trotta,  manager  of  the 
NRDG.Vs  Credit  Management  Divis¬ 
ion,  reports  that  about  350  delegates 
came  from  all  sections  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  for  ’48’s  Credit 
Management  Division  Convention  in 


and  learn  how  the  Madeline 
Flint  Hosmer  Print  Hand¬ 
writing  Clinic  can  help  your 
training  department  make 
sure  everything  written 
with  pen  or  pencil  in  your 
store  is  easily  read.  .  . .  The 
first  clinic  will  be  held  in  At¬ 
lanta  February  7-12  at  the 
Henry  Grady  Hotel.  .  .  . 
Mail  inquiries  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to: 


We  Can  Get  Ton 


Write  today 
for  fall  det»is  f 


Madeline  Flint  Hosmer 
Handwriting  System 

208  Geneva  Street 
Decatur,  Georgia 


A.  I.  WOOD  ft  COBIPANY 

121  S.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 
M««n  .  OPMION  .  UTITIBE  t^CSmcA 


January, 


